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THE STORY OF A DAY 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Balcony Stories, by Grace E. King 


It is really not much, the story; it is only the arrangement of it, as 
we would say of our dresses and our drawing-rooms. 

It began with the dawn, of course; and the skiff for our voyage, 
silvered with dew, waiting in the mist for us, as if it had floated 
down in a cloud from heaven to the bayou. When repeated, this sounds 
like poor poetry; but that is the way one thinks at day dawn, when the 
dew is yet, as it were, upon our brains, and our ideas are still half 
dreams, and our waking hearts, alas! as innocent as waking babies 
playing with their toes. 

Our oars waked the waters of the bayou, as motionless as a sleeping 
snake under its misty covert—to continue the poetical language or 
thought. The ripples ran frightened and shivering into the rooty 
thicknesses of the sedge-grown banks, startling the little birds 
bathing there into darting to the nearest, highest rush-top, where, 



without losing their hold on their swaying, balancing perches, they 
burst into all sorts of incoherent songs, in their excitement to 
divert attention from the near-hidden nests: bird mothers are so much 
like women mothers! 

It soon became day enough for the mist to rise. The eyes that saw it 
ought to be able to speak to tell fittingly about it. 

Not all at once, nor all together, but a thinning, a lifting, a 
breaking, a wearing away; a little withdrawing here, a little 
withdrawing there; and now a peep, and now a peep; a bride lifting her 
veil to her husband! Blue! White! Lilies! Blue lilies! White lilies! 

Blue and white lilies! And still blue and white lilies! And still! And 
still! Wherever the veil lifted, still and always the bride! 

Not in clumps and bunches, not in spots and patches, not in banks, 
meadows, acres, but in—yes; for still it lifted beyond and beyond and 
beyond; the eye could not touch the limit of them, for the eye can 
touch only the limit of vision; and the lilies filled the whole 
sea-marsh, for that is the way spring comes to the sea-marshes. 

The sedge-roots might have been unsightly along the water's edge, 
but there were morning-glories, all colors, all shades—oh, such 
morning-glories as we of the city never see! Our city morning-glories 
must dream of them, as we dream of angels. Only God could be so 
lavish! Dropping from the tall spear-heads to the water, into the 
water, under the water. And then, the reflection of them, in all their 
colors, blue, white, pink, purple, red, rose, violet! 

To think of an obscure little Acadian bayou waking to flow the 
first thing in the morning not only through banks of new-blown 
morning-glories, but sown also to its depths with such reflections as 
must make it think itself a bayou in heaven, instead of in Paroisse 
St. Martin. Perhaps that is the reason the poor poets think themselves 
poets, on account of the beautiful things that are only reflected into 
their minds from what is above? Besides the reflections, there were 
alligators in the bayou, trying to slip away before we could see them, 
and watching us with their stupid, senile eyes, sometimes from under 
the thickest, prettiest flowery bowers; and turtles splashing into 
the water ahead of us; and fish (silver-sided perch), looking like 
reflections themselves, floating through the flower reflections, 
nibbling their breakfast. 

Our bayou had been running through swamp only a little more solid than 
itself; in fact, there was no solidity but what came from the roots of 
grasses. Now, the banks began to get firmer, from real soil in them. 

We could see cattle in the distance, up to their necks in the lilies, 
their heads and sharp-pointed horns coming up and going down in the 
blue and white. Nothing makes cattle's heads appear handsomer, with 



the sun just rising far, far away on the other side of them. 

The sea-marsh cattle turned loose to pasture in the lush spring 
beauty—turned loose in Elysium! 

But the land was only partly land yet, and the cattle still cattle to 
us. The rising sun made revelations, as our bayou carried us through a 
drove in their Elysium, or it might have always been an Elysium to 
us. It was not all pasturage, all enjoyment. The rising and falling 
feeding head was entirely different, as we could now see, from the 
rising and falling agonized head of the bogged—the buried alive. 

It is well that the lilies grow taller and thicker over the more 
treacherous places; but, misery! misery! not much of the process was 
concealed from us, for the cattle have to come to the bayou for 
water. Such a splendid black head that had just yielded breath! The 
wide-spreading ebony horns thrown back among the morning-glories, the 
mouth open from the last sigh, the glassy eyes staring straight at the 
beautiful blue sky above, where a ghostly moon still lingered, the 
velvet neck ridged with veins and muscles, the body already buried in 
black ooze. And such a pretty red-and-white-spotted heifer, lying on 
her side, opening and shutting her eyes, breathing softly in meek 
resignation to her horrible calamity! And, again, another one was 
plunging and battling in the act of realizing her doom: a fierce, 
furious, red cow, glaring and bellowing at the soft, yielding 
inexorable abysm under her, the bustards settling afar off, and her 
own species browsing securely just out of reach. 

They understand that much, the sea-marsh cattle, to keep out of reach 
of the dead combatant. In the delirium of anguish, relief cannot be 
distinguished from attack, and rescue of the victim has been proved to 
mean goring of the rescuer. 

The bayou turned from it at last, from our beautiful lily world about 
which our pleasant thoughts had ceased to flow even in bad poetry. 

Our voyage was for information, which might be obtained at a certain 
habitation; if not there, at a second one, or surely at a third and 
most distant settlement. 

The bayou narrowed into a canal, then widened into a bayou again, and 
the low, level swamp and prairie advanced into woodland and forest. 
Oak-trees began, our beautiful oak-trees! Great branches bent down 
almost to the water,—quite even with high water,—covered with 
forests of oak, parasites, lichens, and with vines that swept our 
heads as we passed under them, drooping now and then to trail in the 
water, a plaything for the fishes, and a landing-place for amphibious 
insects. The sun speckled the water with its flickering patterns, 
showering us with light and heat. We have no spring suns; our sun, 
even in December, is a summer one. 



And so, with all its grace of curve and bend, and so—the description 
is longer than the voyage—we come to our first stopping-place. To the 
side, in front of the well-kept fertile fields, like a proud little 
showman, stood the little house. Its pointed shingle roof covered it 
like the top of a chafing-dish, reaching down to the windows, which 
peeped out from under it like little eyes. 

A woman came out of the door to meet us. She had had time during our 
graceful winding approach to prepare for us. What an irrevocable 
vow to old maidenhood! At least twenty-five, almost a possible 
grandmother, according to Acadian computation, and well in the grip 
of advancing years. She was dressed in a stiff, dark red calico gown, 
with a white apron. Her black hair, smooth and glossy under a varnish 
of grease, was plaited high in the back, and dropped regular ringlets, 
six in all, over her forehead. That was the epoch when her calamity 
came to her, when the hair was worn in that fashion. A woman seldom 
alters her coiffure after a calamity of a certain nature happens 
to her. The figure had taken a compact rigidity, an unfaltering 
inflexibility, all the world away from the elasticity of matronhood; 
and her eyes were clear and fixed like her figure, neither falling, 
nor rising, nor puzzling under other eyes. Her lips, her hands, her 
slim feet, were conspicuously single, too, in their intent, neither 
reaching, nor feeling, nor running for those other lips, hands, and 
feet which should have doubled their single life. 

That was Adorine Merionaux, otherwise the most industrious Acadian and 
the best cottonade-weaver in the parish. It had been short, her story. 

A woman's love is still with those people her story. She was thirteen 
when she met him. That is the age for an Acadian girl to meet him, 
because, you know, the large families—the thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, twenty children—take up the years; and when one wishes 
to know one's great-great-grandchildren (which is the dream of the 
Acadian girl) one must not delay one's story. 

She had one month to love him in, and in one week they were to have 
the wedding. The Acadians believe that marriage must come _au point_, 
as cooks say their sauces must be served. Standing on the bayou-bank 
in front of the Merionaux, one could say "Good day" with the eyes to 
the Zeverin Theriots—that was the name of the parents of the young 
bridegroom. Looking under the branches of the oaks, one could see 
across the prairie,—prairie and sea-marsh it was,—and clearly 
distinguish another little red-washed house like the Merionaux, with 
a painted roof hanging over the windows, and a staircase going up 
outside to the garret. With the sun shining in the proper direction, 
one might distinguish more, and with love shining like the sun in the 
eyes, one might see, one might see—a heart full. 

It was only the eyes, however, which could make such a quick voyage to 
the Zeverin Theriots; a skiff had a long day's journey to reach them. 



The bayou sauntered along over the country like a negro on a Sunday's 
pleasuring, trusting to God for time, and to the devil for means. 


Oh, nothing can travel quickly over a bayou! Ask any one who has 
waited on a bayou-bank for a physician or a life-and-death message. 
Thought refuses to travel and turn and double over it; thought, like 
the eye, takes the shortest cut—straight over the sea-marsh; and in 
the spring of the year, when the lilies are in bloom, thought could 
not take a more heavenly way, even from beloved to beloved. 

It was the week before marriage, that week when, more than one's whole 
life afterward, one's heart feels most longing—most—well, in fact, 
it was the week before marriage. From Sunday to Sunday, that was all 
the time to be passed. Adorine—women live through this week by 
the grace of God, or perhaps they would be as unreasonable as the 
men—Adorine could look across the prairie to the little red roof 
during the day, and could think across it during the night, and get 
up before day to look across again—longing, longing all the time. 

Of course one must supply all this from one's own imagination or 
experience. 

But Adorine could sing, and she sang. One might hear, in a favorable 
wind, a gunshot, or the barking of a dog from one place to the other, 
so that singing, as to effect, was nothing more than the voicing of 
her looking and thinking and longing. 

When one loves, it is as if everything was known of and seen by the 
other; not only all that passes in the head and heart, which would 
in all conscience be more than enough to occupy the other, but the 
talking, the dressing, the conduct. It was then that the back hair was 
braided and the front curled more and more beautifully every day, and 
that the calico dresses became stiffer and stiffer, and the white 
crochet lace collar broader and lower in the neck. At thirteen she was 
beautiful enough to startle one, they say, but that was nothing; she 
spent time and care upon these things, as if, like other women, her 
fate seriously depended upon them. There is no self-abnegation like 
that of a woman in love. 

It was her singing, however, which most showed that other existence 
in her existence. When she sang at her spinning-wheel or her loom, or 
knelt battling clothes on the bank of the bayou, her lips would kiss 
out the words, and the tune would rise and fall and tremble, as if 
Zepherin were just across there, anywhere; in fact, as if every blue 
and white lily might hide an ear of him. 

It was the time of the new moon, fortunately, when all sit up late in 
the country. The family would stop in their talking about the 
wedding to listen to her. She did not know it herself, but it—the 
singing—was getting louder and clearer, and, poor little thing, it 



told everything. And after the family went to bed they could still 
hear her, sitting on the bank of the bayou, or up in her window, 
singing and looking at the moon traveling across the lily prairie—for 
all its beauty and brightness no more beautiful and bright than a 
heart in love. 

It was just past the middle of the week, a Thursday night. The moon 
was so bright the colors of the lilies could be seen, and the singing, 
so sweet, so far-reaching—it was the essence of the longing of love. 

Then it was that the miracle happened to her. Miracles are always 
happening to the Acadians. She could not sleep, she could not stay in 
bed. Her heart drove her to the window, and kept her there, and—among 
the civilized it could not take place, but here she could sing as she 
pleased in the middle of the night; it was nobody's affair, nobody's 
disturbance. "Saint Ann! Saint Joseph! Saint Mary!" She heard her song 
answered! She held her heart, she bent forward, she sang again. Oh, 
the air was full of music! It was all music! She fell on her knees; 
she listened, looking at the moon; and, with her face in her hands, 
looking at Zepherin. It was God's choir of angels, she thought, and 
one with a voice like Zepherin! Whenever it died away she would sing 
again, and again, and again— 

[Illustration: "HER HEART DROVE HER TO THE WINDOW".] 

But the sun came, and the sun is not created, like the moon, for 
lovers, and whatever happened in the night, there was work to be done 
in the day. Adorine worked like one in a trance, her face as radiant 
as the upturned face of a saint. They did not know what it was, or 
rather they thought it was love. Love is so different out there, they 
make all kinds of allowances for it. But, in truth, Adorine was 
still hearing her celestial voices or voice. If the cackling of the 
chickens, the whir of the spinning-wheel, or the "bum bum" of the loom 
effaced it a moment, she had only to go to some still place, round 
her hand over her ear, and give the line of a song, and—it was 
Zepherin—Zepherin she heard. 

She walked in a dream until night. When the moon came up she was at 
the window, and still it continued, so faint, so sweet, that answer to 
her song. Echo never did anything more exquisite, but she knew nothing 
of such a heathen as Echo. Human nature became exhausted. She fell 
asleep where she was, in the window, and dreamed as only a bride can 
dream of her groom. When she awoke, "Adorine! Adorine!" the beautiful 
angel voices called to her; "Zepherin! Zepherin!" she answered, as if 
she, too, were an angel, signaling another angel in heaven. It was too 
much. She wept, and that broke the charm. She could hear nothing more 
after that. All that day was despondency, dejection, tear-bedewed 
eyes, and tremulous lips, the commonplace reaction, as all know, of 
love exaltation. Adorine's family, Acadian peasants though they were, 
knew as much about it as any one else, and all that any one knows 



about it is that marriage is the cure-all, and the only cure-all, for 
love. 

[Illustration: "ALL THAT DAY WAS DESPONDENCY, DEJECTION."] 

And Zepherin? A man could better describe his side of that week; for 
it, too, has mostly to be described from imagination or experience. 

What is inferred is that what Adorine longed and thought and looked 
in silence and resignation, according to woman's way, he suffered 
equally, but in a man's way, which is not one of silence or 
resignation,—at least when one is a man of eighteen,—the last 
interview, the near wedding, her beauty, his love, her house in sight, 
the full moon, the long, wakeful nights. 

He took his pirogue; but the bayou played with his impatience, 
maddened his passion, bringing him so near, to meander with him again 
so far away. There was only a short prairie between him and —, a 
prairie thick with lily-roots—one could almost walk over their 
heads, so close, and gleaming in the moonlight. But this is all only 
inference. 

The pirogue was found tethered to the paddle stuck upright in the soft 
bank, and—Adorine's parents related the rest. Nothing else was found 
until the summer drought had bared the swamp. 

There was a little girl in the house when we arrived—all else were in 
the field—a stupid, solemn, pretty child, the child of a brother. How 
she kept away from Adorine, and how much that testified! 

It would have been too painful. The little arms around her neck, the 
head nestling to her bosom, sleepily pressing against it. And the 
little one might ask to be sung to sleep. Sung to sleep! 

The little bed-chamber, with its high mattressed bed, covered with 
the Acadian home-spun quilt, trimmed with netting fringe, its bit of 
mirror over the bureau, the bottle of perfumed grease to keep the 
locks black and glossy, the prayer-beads and blessed palms hanging 
on the wall, the low, black polished spinning-wheel, the loom,—the 
metier d' Adorine_ famed throughout the parish,—the ever goodly 
store of cotton and yarn hanks swinging from the ceiling, and the 
little square, open window which looked under the mossy oak-branches 
to look over the prairie; and once again all blue and white 
lilies—they were all there, as Adorine was there; but there was 
more—not there. 




THE PARDON OF BECKY DAY 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Christmas Eve on Lonesome and Other Stories, 
by John Fox, Jr. 

The missionary was young and she was from the North. Her brows were 
straight, her nose was rather high, and her eyes were clear and gray. 

The upper lip of her little mouth was so short that the teeth just under 
it were never quite concealed. It was the mouth of a child and it gave 
the face, with all its strength and high purpose, a peculiar pathos that 
no soul in that little mountain town had the power to see or feel. A 
yellow mule was hitched to the rickety fence in front of her and she 
stood on the stoop of a little white frame-house with an elm switch 
between her teeth and gloves on her hands, which were white and looked 
strong. The mule wore a man's saddle, but no matter—the streets were 
full of yellow pools, the mud was ankle-deep, and she was on her way to 
the sick-bed of Becky Day. 

There was a flood that morning. All the preceding day the rains had 
drenched the high slopes unceasingly. That night, the rain-clear forks 
of the Kentucky got yellow and rose high, and now they crashed together 
around the town and, after a heaving conflict, started the river on one 
quivering, majestic sweep to the sea. 

Nobody gave heed that the girl rode a mule or that the saddle was not 
her own, and both facts she herself quickly forgot. This half log, half 
frame house on a corner had stood a siege once. She could yet see bullet 
holes about the door. Through this window, a revenue officer from the 
Blue Grass had got a bullet in the shoulder from a garden in the rear. 

Standing in the post-office door only just one month before, she herself 
had seen children scurrying like rabbits through the back-yard fences, 
men running silently here and there, men dodging into doorways, fire 
flashing in the street and from every house—and not a sound but the 
crack of pistol and Winchester; for the mountain men deal death in all 
the terrible silence of death. And now a preacher with a long scar 
across his forehead had come to the one little church in the place and 
the fervor of religion was struggling with feudal hate for possession of 
the town. To the girl, who saw a symbol in every mood of the earth, the 
passions of these primitive people were like the treacherous streams of 
the uplands—now quiet as sunny skies and now clashing together with but 
little less fury and with much more noise. And the roar of the flood 
above the wind that late afternoon was the wrath of the Father, that 
with the peace of the Son so long on earth, such things still could be. 

Once more trouble was threatening and that day even she knew that 
trouble might come, but she rode without fear, for she went when and 
where she pleased as any woman can, throughout the Cumberland, without 
insult or harm. 


At the end of the street were two houses that seemed to front each other 



with unmistakable enmity. In them were two men who had wounded each 
other only the day before, and who that day would lead the factions, if 
the old feud broke loose again. One house was close to the frothing hem 
of the flood—a log-hut with a shed of rough boards for a kitchen—the 
home of Becky Day. 

The other was across the way and was framed and smartly painted. On the 
steps sat a woman with her head bare and her hands under her 
apron—widow of the Marcum whose death from a bullet one month before 
had broken the long truce of the feud. A groaning curse was growled from 
the window as the girl drew near, and she knew it came from a wounded 
Marcum who had lately come back from the West to avenge his brother's 
death. 

"Why don't you go over to see your neighbor?" The girl's clear eyes gave 
no hint that she knew—as she well did—the trouble between the houses, 
and the widow stared in sheer amazement, for mountaineers do not talk 
with strangers of the quarrels between them. 

"I have nothin’ to do with such as her," she said, sullenly; "she ain't 
the kind—" 

"Don't!" said the girl, with a flush, "she’s dying." 

"_Dyin?_" 

"Yes." With the word the girl sprang from the mule and threw the reins 
over the pale of the fence in front of the log-hut across the way. In 
the doorway she turned as though she would speak to the woman on the 
steps again, but a tall man with a black beard appeared in the low door 
of the kitchen-shed. 

"How is your—how is Mrs. Day?" 

"Mighty puny this mornin’—Becky is." 

The girl slipped into the dark room. On a disordered, pillowless bed lay 
a white face with eyes closed and mouth slightly open. Near the bed was 
a low wood fire. On the hearth were several thick cups filled with herbs 
and heavy fluids and covered with tarpaulin, for Becky's "man" was a 
teamster. With a few touches of the girl's quick hands, the covers of 
the bed were smooth, and the woman's eyes rested on the girl's own 
cloak. With her own handkerchief she brushed the death-damp from the 
forehead that already seemed growing cold. At her first touch, the 
woman's eyelids opened and dropped together again. Her lips moved, but 
no sound came from them. 


In a moment the ashes disappeared, the hearth was clean and the fire was 
blazing. Every time the girl passed the window she saw the widow across 



the way staring hard at the hut. When she took the ashes into the 
street, the woman spoke to her. 

"I can't go to see Becky—she hates me." 

"With good reason." 

The answer came with a clear sharpness that made the widow start and 
redden angrily; but the girl walked straight to the gate, her eyes 
ablaze with all the courage that the mountain woman knew and yet with 
another courage to which the primitive creature was a stranger—a 
courage that made the widow lower her own eyes and twist her hands under 
her apron. 

"I want you to come and ask Becky to forgive you." 

The woman stared and laughed. 

"Forgive me? Becky forgive me? She wouldn't—an' I don't want her—" She 
could not look up into the girl's eyes; but she pulled a pipe from under 
the apron, laid it down with a trembling hand and began to rock 
slightly. 

The girl leaned across the gate. 

"Look at me!" she said, sharply. The woman raised her eyes, swerved 
them once, and then in spite of herself, held them steady. 

"Listen! Do you want a dying woman's curse?" 

It was a straight thrust to the core of a superstitious heart and a 
spasm of terror crossed the woman's face. She began to wring her hands. 

"Come on!" said the girl, sternly, and turned, without looking back, 
until she reached the door of the hut, where she beckoned and stood 
waiting, while the woman started slowly and helplessly from the steps, 
still wringing her hands. Inside, behind her, the wounded Marcum, who 
had been listening, raised himself on one elbow and looked after her 
through the window. 

"She can't come in—not while I'm in here." 

The girl turned quickly. It was Dave Day, the teamster, in the kitchen 
door, and his face looked blacker than his beard. 

"Oh!" she said, simply, as though hurt, and then with a dignity that 
surprised her, the teamster turned and strode towards the back door. 


But I can git out, I reckon," he said, and he never looked at the widow 



who had stopped, frightened, at the gate. 


"Oh, I can't—I can't! " she said, and her voice broke; but the girl 
gently pushed her to the door, where she stopped again, leaning against 
the lintel. Across the way, the wounded Marcum, with a scowl of wonder, 
crawled out of his bed and started painfully to the door. The girl saw 
him and her heart beat fast. 

Inside, Becky lay with closed eyes. She stirred uneasily, as though she 
felt some hated presence, but her eyes stayed fast, for the presence of 
Death in the room was stronger still. 

"Becky!" At the broken cry, Becky's eyes flashed wide and fire broke 
through the haze that had gathered in them. 

"I want ye ter fergive me, Becky." 

The eyes burned steadily for a long time. For two days she had not 
spoken, but her voice came now, as though from the grave. 

"You!" she said, and, again, with torturing scorn, "You!" And then she 
smiled, for she knew why her enemy was there, and her hour of triumph 
was come. The girl moved swiftly to the window—she could see the 
wounded Marcum slowly crossing the street, pistol in hand. 

"What'd I ever do to you?" 

"Nothin', Becky, nothin'." 

Becky laughed harshly. "You can tell the truth—can't ye—to a dyin' 
woman?" 

"Fergive me, Becky!" 

A scowling face, tortured with pain, was thrust into the window. 

"Sh-h!" whispered the girl, imperiously, and the man lifted his heavy 
eyes, dropped one elbow on the window-sill and waited. 

"You tuk .Tim from me!" 

The widow covered her face with her hands, and the Marcum at the 
window—brother to Jim, who was dead—lowered at her, listening keenly. 

"An 1 you got him by lyin' 'bout me. You tuk him by lyin' 'bout 
me—didn't ye? Didn't ye?" she repeated, fiercely, and her voice would 
have wrung the truth from a stone. 

"Yes—Becky—yes!" 



'You hear?" cried Becky, turning her eyes to the girl. 


"You made him believe an' made ever'body, you could, believe that I 
was—was bad " Her breath got short, but the terrible arraignment went 
on. 


"You started this war. My brother wouldn't 'a' shot Jim Marcum if it 
hadn't been fer you. You killed Jim—your own husband—an' you killed 
_me_. An' now you want me to fergive you—you!" She raised her right 
hand as though with it she would hurl the curse behind her lips, and the 
widow, with a cry, sprang for the bony fingers, catching them in her own 
hand and falling over on her knees at the bedside. 

"Don't, Becky, don’t—don't— don't! " 

There was a slight rustle at the back window. At the other, a pistol 
flashed into sight and dropped again below the sill. Turning, the girl 
saw Dave's bushy black head—he, too, with one elbow on the sill and the 
other hand out of sight. 

"Shame!" she said, looking from one to the other of the two men, who had 
learned, at last, the bottom truth of the feud; and then she caught the 
sick woman's other hand and spoke quickly. 

"Hush, Becky," she said; and at the touch of her hand and the sound of 
her voice, Becky looked confusedly at her and let her upraised hand sink 
back to the bed. The widow stared swiftly from Jim's brother, at one 
window, to Dave Day at the other, and hid her face on her arms. 

"Remember, Becky—how can you expect forgiveness in another world, 
unless you forgive in this?" 

The woman's brow knitted and she lay quiet. Like the widow who held her 
hand, the dying woman believed, with never the shadow of a doubt, that 
somewhere above the stars, a living God reigned in a heaven of 
never-ending happiness; that somewhere beneath the earth a personal 
devil gloated over souls in eternal torture; that whether she went 
above, or below, hung solely on her last hour of contrition; and that 
in heaven or hell she would know those whom she might meet as surely as 
she had known them on earth. By and by her face softened and she drew a 
long breath. 

"Jim was a good man," she said. And then after a moment: 

"An 1 1 was a good woman"—she turned her eyes towards the girl—"until 
Jim married _her_. I didn't keer after that." Then she got calm, and 
while she spoke to the widow, she looked at the girl. 



"Will you git up in church an' say before everybody that you knew I was 
_good_ when you said I was bad—that you lied about me?" 

"Yes—yes." Still Becky looked at the girl, who stooped again. 

"She will, Becky, I know she will. Won't you forgive her and leave peace 
behind you? Dave and Jim's brother are here—make them shake hands. 

Won't you—won't you?" she asked, turning from one to the other. 

Both men were silent. 

"Won't you?" she repeated, looking at Jim's brother. 

"I've got nothin’ agin Dave. I always thought that she"—he did not call 
his brother's wife by name—"caused all this trouble. I've nothin’ agin 
Dave." 

The girl turned. "Won't you, Dave?" 

"I'm waitin' to hear whut Becky says." 

Becky was listening, though her eyes were closed. Her brows knitted 
painfully. It was a hard compromise that she was asked to make i between 
mortal hate and a love that was more than mortal, but the Plea that has 
stood between them for nearly twenty centuries prevailed, and the girl 
knew that the end of the feud was nigh. 

Becky nodded. 

"Yes, I fergive her, an' I want 'em to shake hands." 

But not once did she turn her eyes to the woman whom she forgave, and 
the hand that the widow held gave back no answering pressure. The faces 
at the windows disappeared, and she motioned for the girl to take her 
weeping enemy away. 

She did not open her eyes when the girl came back, but her lips moved 
and the girl bent above her. 

"I know whar Jim is." 

From somewhere outside came Dave's cough, and the dying woman turned her 
head as though she were reminded of something she had quite forgotten. 

Then, straightway, she forgot again. 

The voice of the flood had deepened. A smile came to Becky's lips—a 
faint, terrible smile of triumph. The girl bent low and, with a 
startled face, shrank back. 



"An 1 I'll—git—thar—first." 

With that whisper went Becky's last breath, but the smile was there, 
even when her lips were cold. 


THE MAID OF THILOUSE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Droll Stories, Complete, by Honore de Balzac 

The lord of Valennes, a pleasant place, of which the castle is not far 
from the town of Thilouse, had taken a mean wife, who by reason of 
taste or antipathy, pleasure or displeasure, health or sickness, 
allowed her good husband to abstain from those pleasures stipulated 
for in all contracts of marriage. In order to be just, it should be 
stated that the above-mentioned lord was a dirty and ill-favoured 
person, always hunting wild animals and not the more entertaining than 
is a room full of smoke. And what is more, the said sportsman was all 
sixty years of age, on which subject, however, he was a silent as a 
hempen widow on the subject of rope. But nature, which the crooked, 
the bandy-legged, the blind, and the ugly abuse so unmercifully here 
below, and have no more esteem for her than the well-favoured,—since, 
like workers of tapestry, they know not what they do,—gives the same 
appetite to all and to all the same mouth for pudding. So every beast 
finds a mate, and from the same fact comes the proverb, “There is no 
pot, however ugly, that does not one day find a cover.” Now the lord 
of Valennes searched everywhere for nice little pots to cover, and 
often in addition to wild, he hunted tame animals; but this kind of 
game was scarce in the land, and it was an expensive affair to 
discover a maid. At length however by reason of much ferreting about 
and much enquiry, it happened that the lord of Valennes was informed 
that in Thilouse was the widow of a weaver who had a real treasure in 
the person of a little damsel of sixteen years, whom she had never 
allowed to leave her apronstrings, and whom, with great maternal 
forethought, she always accompanied when the calls of nature demanded 
her obedience; she had her to sleep with her in her own bed, watched 
over her, got her up in the morning, and put her to such a work that 
between the twain they gained about eight pennies a day. On fete days 
she took her to the church, scarcely giving her a spare moment to 
exchange a merry word with the young people; above all was she strict 
in keeping hands off the maiden. 

But the times were just then so hard that the widow and her daughter 
had only bread enough to save them from dying of hunger, and as they 
lodged with one of their poor relations, they often wanted wood in 
winter and clothes in summer, owing enough rent to frighten sergeants 
of justice, men who are not easily frightened at the debts of others; 
in short, while the daughter was increasing in beauty, the mother was 





increasing in poverty, and ran into debt on account of her daughter’s 
virginity, as an alchemist will for the crucible in which his all is 
cast. As soon as his plans were arranged and perfect, one rainy day 
the said lord of Valennes by a mere chance came into the hovel of the 
two spinners, and in order to dry himself sent for some fagots to 
Plessis, close by. While waiting for them, he sat on a stool between 
the two poor women. By means of the grey shadows and half light of the 
cabin, he saw the sweet countenance of the maid of Thilouse; her arms 
were red and firm, her breasts hard as bastions, which kept the cold 
from her heart, her waist round as a young oak and all fresh and clean 
and pretty, like the first frost, green and tender as an April bud; in 
fact, she resembled all that is prettiest in the world. She had eyes 
of a modest and virtuous blue, with a look more coy than that of the 
Virgin, for she was less forward, never having had a child. 

Had any one said to her, “Come, let us make love,” she would have 
said, “Love! What is that?” she was so innocent and so little open to 
the comprehensions of the thing. 

The good old lord twisted about upon his stool, eyeing the maid and 
stretching his neck like a monkey trying to catch nuts, which the 
mother noticed, but said not a word, being in fear of the lord to whom 
the whole of the country belonged. When the fagot was put into the 
grate and flared up, the good hunter said to the old woman, “Ah, ah! 
that warms one almost as much as your daughter’s eyes.” 

“But alas, my lord,” said she, “we have nothing to cook on that fire.” 

“Oh yes,” replied he. 

“What?” 

“Ah, my good woman, lend your daughter to my wife, who has need of a 
good handmaiden: we will give you two fagots every day.” 

“Oh, my lord, what could I cook at such a good fire?” 

“Why,” replied the old rascal, “good broth, for I will give you a 
measure of com in season.” 

“Then,” replied the old hag, “where shall I put it?” 

“In your dish,” answered the purchaser of innocence. 

“But I have neither dish nor flower-bin, nor anything.” 


“Well I will give you dishes and flower-bins, saucepans, flagons, a 
good bed with curtains, and everything.” 



“Yes,” replied the good widow, “but the rain would spoil them, I have 
no house.” 

“You can see from here,” replied the lord, “the house of La 
Tourbelliere, where lived my poor huntsmen Pillegrain, who was ripped 
up by a boar?” 

“Yes,” said the old woman. 

“Well, you can make yourself at home there for the rest of your days.” 

“By my faith;” cried the mother, letting fall her distaff, “do you 
mean what you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, what will you give my daughter?” 

“All that she is willing to gain in my service.” 

“Oh! my lord, you are a joking.” 

“No,” said he. 

“Yes,” said she. 

“By St. Gatien, St. Eleuther, and by the thousand million saints who 
are in heaven, I swear that—” 

“Ah! Well; if you are not jesting I should like those fagots to pass 
through the hands of the notary.” 

“By the blood of Christ and the charms of your daughter am I not a 
gentleman? Is not my word good enough?” 

“Ah! well I don’t say that it is not; but as true as I am a poor 
spinner I love my child too much to leave her; she is too young and 
weak at present, she will break down in service. Yesterday, in his 
sermon, the vicar said that we should have to answer to God for our 
children.” 

“There! There!” said the lord, “go and find the notary.” 

An old woodcutter ran to the scrivener, who came and drew up a 
contract, to which the lord of Valennes then put his cross, not 
knowing how to write, and when all was signed and sealed— 


“Well, old lady,” said he, “now you are no longer answerable to God 
for the virtue of your child.” 



“Ah! my lord, the vicar said until the age of reason, and my child is 
quite reasonable.” Then turning towards her, she added, “Marie Fiquet, 
that which is dearest to you is your honour, and there where you are 
going everyone, without counting my lord, will try to rob you of it, 
but you see well what it is worth; for that reason do not lose it save 
willingly and in proper manner. Now in order not to contaminate your 
virtue before God and before man, except for a legitimate motive, take 
heed that your chance of marriage be not damaged beforehand, otherwise 
you will go to the bad.” 

“Yes, dear mother,” replied the maid. 

And thereupon she left the poor abode of her relation, and came to the 
chateau of Valennes, there to serve my lady, who found her both pretty 
and to her taste. 

When the people of Valennes, Sache, Villaines, and other places, 
learned the high price given for the maid of Thilouse, the good 
housewives recognising the fact that nothing is more profitable than 
virtue, endeavoured to nourish and bring up their daughters virtuous, 
but the business was as risky as that of rearing silkworms, which are 
liable to perish, since innocence is like a medlar, and ripens quickly 
on the straw. There were, however, some girls noted for it in 
Touraine, who passed for virgins in the convents of the religious, but 
I cannot vouch for these, not having proceeded to verify them in the 
manner laid down by Verville, in order to make sure of the perfect 
virtue of women. However, Marie Fiquet followed the wise counsel of 
her mother, and would take no notice of the soft requests, honied 
words, or apish tricks of her master, unless they were flavoured with 
a promise of marriage. 

When the old lord tried to kiss her, she would put her back up like a 
cat at the approach of a dog, crying out “I will tell Madame!” In 
short at the end of six months he had not even recovered the price of 
a single fagot. From her labour Marie Fiquet became harder and firmer. 
Sometimes she would reply to the gentle request of her master, “When 
you have taken it from me will you give it me back again?” 

Another time she would say, “If I were as full of holes as a sieve not 
one should be for you, so ugly do I think you.” 

The good old man took these village sayings for flowers of innocence, 
and ceased not make little signs to her, long harangues and a hundred 
vows and sermons, for by reason of seeing the fine breasts of the 
maid, her plump hips, which at certain movements came into prominent 
relief, and by reason of admiring other things capable of inflaming 
the mind of a saint, this dear men became enamoured of her with an old 
man’s passion, which augments in geometrical proportions as opposed to 



the passions of young men, because the old men love with their 
weakness which grows greater, and the young with their strength which 
grows less. In order to leave this headstrong girl no loophole for 
refusal, the old lord took into his confidence the steward, whose age 
was seventy odd years, and made him understand that he ought to marry 
in order to keep his body warm, and that Marie Fiquet was the very 
girl to suit him. The old steward, who had gained three hundred pounds 
by different services about the house, desired to live quietly without 
opening the front door again; but his good master begged him to marry 
to please him, assuring him that he need not trouble about his wife. 

So the good steward wandered out of sheer good nature into this 
marriage. The day of the wedding, bereft of all her reasons, and not 
able to find objections to her pursuer, she made him give her a fat 
settlement and dowry as the price of her conquest, and then gave the 
old knave leave to wink at her as often as he could, promising him as 
many embraces as he had given grains of wheat to her mother. But at 
his age a bushel was sufficient. 

The festivities over, the lord did not fail, as soon as his wife had 
retired, to wend his way towards the well-glazed, well-carpeted, and 
pretty room where he had lodged his lass, his money, his fagots, his 
house, his wheat, and his steward. To be brief, know that he found the 
maid of Thilouse the sweetest girl in the world, as pretty as 
anything, by the soft light of the fire which was gleaming in the 
chimney, snug between the sheets, and with a sweet odour about her, as 
a young maiden should have, and in fact he had no regret for the great 
price of this jewel. Not being able to restrain him s elf from hurrying 
over the first mouthfuls of this royal morsel, the lord treated her 
more as a past master than a young beginner. So the happy man by too 
much gluttony, managed badly, and in fact knew nothing of the sweet 
business of love. Finding which, the good wench said, after a minute 
or two, to her old cavalier, “My lord, if you are there, as I think 
you are, give a little more swing to your bells.” 

From this saying, which became spread about, I know not how, Marie 
Fiquet became famous, and it is still said in our country, “She is a 
maid of Thilouse,” in mockery of a bride, and to signify a 
“fricquenelle.” 

“Fricquenelle” is said of a girl I do not wish you to find in your 
amis on your wedding night, unless you have been brought up in the 
philosophy of Zeno, which puts up with anything, and there are many 
people obliged to be Stoics in this funny situation, which is often 
met with, for Nature turns, but changes not, and there are always good 
maids of Thilouse to be found in Touraine, and elsewhere. Now if you 
asked me in what consists, or where comes in, the moral of this tale? 

I am at liberty to reply to the ladies; that the Cent Contes 
Drolatiques are made more to teach the moral of pleasure than to 
procure the pleasure of pointing a moral. But if it were a used up old 



rascal who asked me, I should say to him with all the respect due to 
his yellow or grey locks; that God wishes to punish the lord of 
Valennes, for trying to purchase a jewel made to be given. 


mrs. McWilliams and the lightning. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Merry Tales, by Mark Twain 

Well, sir,—continued Mr. McWilliams, for this was not the beginning of 
his talk;—the fear of lightning is one of the most distressing 
infirmities a human being can be afflicted with. It is mostly confined 
to women; but now and then you find it in a little dog, and sometimes in 
a man. It is a particularly distressing infirmity, for the reason that 
it takes the sand out of a person to an extent which no other fear can, 
and it can’t be _reasoned_ with, and neither can it be shamed out of a 
person. A woman who could face the very devil himself—or a mouse—loses 
her grip and goes all to pieces in front of a flash of lightning. Her 
fright is something pitiful to see. 

Well, as I was telling you, I woke up, with that smothered and 
unlocatable cry of “Mortimer! Mortimer!” wailing in my ears; and as soon 
as I could scrape my faculties together I reached over in the dark and 
then said,— 

“Evangeline, is that you calling? What is the matter? Where are you?” 

“Shut up in the boot-closet. You ought to be ashamed to lie there and 
sleep so, and such an awful storm going on.” 

“Why, how _can_ one be ashamed when he is asleep? It is unreasonable; a 
man _can’t_ be ashamed when he is asleep, Evangeline.” 

“You never try, Mortimer,—you know very well you never try.” 

I caught the sound of muffled sobs. 

That sound smote dead the sharp speech that was on my lips, and I 
changed it to— 

“I’m sorry, dear,—I’m truly sorry. I never meant to act so. Come back 
and—” 

“MORTIMER!” 

“Heavens! what is the matter, my love?” 

“Do you mean to say you are in that bed yet?” 





“Why, of course.” 


“Come out of it instantly. I should think you would take some _little_ 
care of your life, for _my_ sake and the children’s, if you will not for 
your own.” 

“But my love—” 

“Don’t talk to me, Mortimer. You _know_ there is no place so dangerous 
as a bed, in such a thunder-storm as this,—all the books say that; yet 
there you would lie, and deliberately throw away your life,—for goodness 
knows what, unless for the sake of arguing and arguing, and—” 

“But, confound it, Evangeline, I’m _not_ in the bed, _now_. I’m—” 

[Sentence interrupted by a sudden glare of lightning, followed by a 
terrified little scream from Mrs. McWilliams and a tremendous blast of 
thunder.] 

“There! You see the result. Oh, Mortimer, how _can_ you be so profligate 
as to swear at such a time as this?” 

“I _didn’t_ swear. And that _wasn’t_ a result of it, any way. It would 
have come, just the same, if I hadn’t said a word; and you know very 
well, Evangeline,—at least you ought to know,—that when the atmosphere 
is charged with electricity—” 

“Oh, yes, now argue it, and argue it, and argue it!—I don’t see how you 
can act so, when you _know_ there is not a lightning-rod on the place, 
and your poor wife and children are absolutely at the mercy of 
Providence. What _are_ you doing?—lighting a match at such a time as 
this! Are you stark mad?” 

“Hang it, woman, where’s the harm? The place is as dark as the inside of 
an infidel, and—” 

“Put it out! put it out instantly! Are you determined to sacrifice us 
all? You _know_ there is nothing attracts lightning like a light. 

[Fzt!—crash! boom—boloom-boom-boom!_] Oh, just hear it! Now you see 
what you’ve done!” 

“No, I _don’t_ see what I’ve done. A match may attract lightning, for 
all I know, but it don’t _cause_ lightning,—I’ll go odds on that. And it 
didn’t attract it worth a cent this time; for if that shot was levelled 
at my match, it was blessed poor marksmanship,—about an average of none 
out of a possible million, I should say. Why, at Dollymount, such 
marksmanship as that—” 

“For shame, Mortimer! Here we are standing right in the very presence of 



death, and yet in so solemn a moment you are capable of using such 
language as that. If you have no desire to—Mortimer!” 

“Well?” 

“Did you say your prayers to-night?” 

“I—I—meant to, but I got to trying to cipher out how much twelve times 
thirteen is, and—” 

[Fzt!—boom-berroom-boom! bumble-umble bang -SMASH!] 

“Oh, we are lost, beyond all help! How _could_ you neglect such a thing 
at such a time as this?” 

“But it _wasn’t_ ‘such a time as this.’ There wasn’t a cloud in the sky. 

How could _I_ know there was going to be all this rumpus and powwow 
about a little slip like that? And I don’t think it’s just fair for you 
to make so much out of it, any way, seeing it happens so seldom; I 
haven’t missed before since I brought on that earthquake, four years 
ago.” 

“MORTIMER! How you talk! Have you forgotten the yellow fever?” 

“My dear, you are always throwing up the yellow fever to me, and I think 
it is perfectly unreasonable. You can’t even send a telegraphic message 
as far as Memphis without relays, so how is a little devotional slip of 
mine going to carry so far? I’ll _stand_ the earthquake, because it was 
in the neighborhood; but I’ll be hanged if I’m going to be responsible 
for every blamed—” 

[_Fzt!_—BOOM beroom -boom! boom!—BANG!] 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear! I _know_ it struck something, Mortimer. We never 
shall see the light of another day; and if it will do you any good to 
remember, when we are gone, that your dreadful language—_Mortimer_!” 

“WELL! What now?” 

“Your voice sounds as if— Mortimer, are you actually standing in front 
of that open fireplace?” 

“That is the very crime I am committing.” 

“Get away from it, this moment. You do seem determined to bring 
destruction on us all. Don’t you _know_ that there is no better 
conductor for lightning than an open chimney? _Now_ where have you got 
to?” 



“I’m here by the window.” 


“Oh, for pity’s sake, have you lost your mind? Clear out from there, 
this moment. The very children in arms know it is fatal to stand near a 
window in a thunder-storm. Dear, dear, I know I shall never see the 
light of another day. Mortimer?” 

“Yes?” 

“What is that rustling?” 

“It’s me.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Trying to find the upper end of my pantaloons.” 

“Quick! throw those things away! I do believe you would deliberately put 
on those clothes at such a time as this; yet you know perfectly well 
that _all_ authorities agree that woolen stuffs attract lightning. Oh, 
dear, dear, it isn’t sufficient that one’s life must be in peril from 
natural causes, but you must do everything you can possibly think of to 
augment the danger. Oh, _don’t_ sing! What _can_ you be thinking of?” 

“Now where’s the harm in it?” 

“Mortimer, if I have told you once, I have told you a hundred times, 
that singing causes vibrations in the atmosphere which interrupt the 
flow of the electric fluid, and—What on _earth_ are you opening that 
door for?” 

“Goodness gracious, woman, is there is any harm in _that_?” 

“_Harm?_ There’s _death_ in it. Anybody that has given this subject any 
attention knows that to create a draught is to invite the lightning. You 
haven’t half shut it; shut it _tight_,—and do hurry, or we are all 
destroyed. Oh, it is an awful thing to be shut up with a lunatic at such 
a time as this. Mortimer, what _are_ you doing?” 

“Nothing. Just turning on the water. This room is smothering hot and 
close. I want to bathe my face and hands.” 

“You have certainly parted with the remnant of your mind! Where 
lightning strikes any other substance once, it strikes water fifty 
times. Do turn it off. Oh, dear, I am sure that nothing in this world 
can save us. It does seem to me that—Mortimer, what was that?” 

“It was a da—it was a picture. Knocked it down.” 



“Then you are close to the wall! I never heard of such imprudence! Don’t 
you _know_ that there’s no better conductor for lightning than a wall? 

Come away from there! And you came as near as anything to swearing, too. 

Oh, how can you be so desperately wicked, and your family in such peril? 
Mortimer, did you order a feather bed, as I asked you to do?” 

“No. Forgot it.” 

“Forgot it! It may cost you your life. If you had a feather bed, now, 
and could spread it in the middle of the room and lie on it, you would 
be perfectly safe. Come in here,—come quick, before you have a chance to 
commit any more frantic indiscretions.” 

I tried, but the little closet would not hold us both with the door 
shut, unless we could be content to smother. I gasped awhile, then 
forced my way out. My wife called out,— 

“Mortimer, something _must_ be done for your preservation. Give me that 
German book that is on the end of the mantel-piece, and a candle; but 
don’t light it; give me a match; I will light it in here. That book has 
some directions in it.” 

I got the book,—at cost of a vase and some other brittle things; and the 
madam shut herself up with her candle. I had a moment’s peace; then she 
called out,— 

“Mortimer, what was that?” 

“Nothing but the cat.” 

“The cat! Oh, destruction! Catch her, and shut her up in the wash-stand. 

Do be quick, love; cats are _full_ of electricity. I just know my hair 
will turn white with this night’s awful perils.” 

I heard the muffled sobbings again. But for that, I should not have 
moved hand or foot in such a wild enterprise in the dark. 

However, I went at my task,—over chairs, and against all sorts of 
obstructions, all of them hard ones, too, and most of them with sharp 
edges,—and at last I got kitty cooped up in the commode, at an expense 
of over four hundred dollars in broken furniture and shins. Then these 
muffled words came from the closet:— 

“It says the safest thing is to stand on a chair in the middle of the 
room, Mortimer; and the legs of the chair must be insulated, with 
non-conductors. That is, you must set the legs of the chair in glass 
tumblers. [ Fzt!—boom—bang!—smash! ] Oh, hear that! Do hurry, Mortimer, 
before you are struck.” 



I managed to find and secure the tumblers. I got the last four,—broke 
all the rest. I insulated the chair legs, and called for further 
instructions. 

“Mortimer, it says, ‘Wahrend eines Gewitters entferne man Metalle, wie 
z. B., Ringe, Uhren, Schliissel, etc., von sich und halte sich auch nicht 
an solchen Stellen auf, wo viele Metalle bei einander liegen, oder mit 
andem Korpem verbunden sind, wie an Herden, Oefen, Eisengittern u. 
dgl.’ What does that mean, Mortimer? Does it mean that you must keep 
metals _about_ you, or keep them _away_ from you?” 

“Well, I hardly know. It appears to be a little mixed. All German advice 
is more or less mixed. However, I think that that sentence is mostly in 
the dative case, with a little genitive and accusative sifted in, here 
and there, for luck; so I reckon it means that you must keep some metals 
_about_ you.” 

“Yes, that must be it. It stands to reason that it is. They are in the 
nature of lightning-rods, you know. Put on your fireman’s helmet, 
Mortimer; that is mostly metal.” 

I got it and put it on,—a very heavy and clumsy and uncomfortable thing 
on a hot night in a close room. Even my night-dress seemed to be more 
clothing than I strictly needed. 

“Mortimer, I think your middle ought to be protected. Won’t you buckle 
on your militia sabre, please?” 

I complied. 

“Now, Mortimer, you ought to have some way to protect your feet. Do 
please put on your spurs.” 

I did it,—in silence,—and kept my temper as well as I could. 

“Mortimer, it says, ‘Das Gewitter lauten ist sehr gelahrlich, weil die 
Glocke selbst, sowie der durch das Lauten veranlasste Luftzug und die 
Hohe des Thurmes den Blitz anziehen konnten.’ Mortimer, does that mean 
that it is dangerous not to ring the church bells during a 
thunder-storm?” 

“Yes, it seems to mean that,—if that is the past participle of the 
nominative case singular, and I reckon it is. Yes, I think it means that 
on account of the height of the church tower and the absence of 
_Luftzug_ it would be very dangerous ( sehr gefahrlich ) not to ring the 
bells in time of a storm; and moreover, don’t you see, the very 
wording—” 


“Never mind that, Mortimer; don’t waste the precious time in talk. Get 



the large dinner-bell; it is right there in the hall. Quick, Mortimer 
dear; we are almost safe. Oh, dear, I do believe we are going to be 
saved, at last!” 

Our little summer establishment stands on top of a high range of hills, 
overlooking a valley. Several farm-houses are in our neighborhood,—the 
nearest some three or four hundred yards away. 

When I, mounted on the chair, had been clanging that dreadful bell a 
matter of seven or eight minutes, our shutters were suddenly torn open 
from without, and a brilliant bull’s-eye lantern was thrust in at the 
window, followed by a hoarse inquiry:— 

“What in the nation is the matter here?” 

The window was full of men’s heads, and the heads were full of eyes that 
stared wildly at my night-dress and my warlike accoutrements. 

I dropped the bell, skipped down from the chair in confusion, and said,— 

“There is nothing the matter, friends,—only a little discomfort on 
account of the thunder-storm. I was trying to keep off the lightning.” 

“Thunder-storm? Lightning? Why, Mr. McWilliams, have you lost your mind? 
It is a beautiful starlight night; there has been no storm.” 

I looked out, and I was so astonished I could hardly speak for a while. 

Then I said,— 

“I do not understand this. We distinctly saw the glow of the flashes 
through the curtains and shutters, and heard the thunder.” 

One after another of those people lay down on the ground to laugh,—and 
two of them died. One of the survivors remarked,— 

“Pity you didn’t think to open your blinds and look over to the top of 
the high hill yonder. What you heard was cannon; what you saw was the 
flash. You see, the telegraph brought some news, just at midnight: 

Garfield’s nominated,—and that’s what’s the matter!” 

Yes, Mr. Twain, as I was saying in the beginning (said Mr. McWilliams), 
the rules for preserving people against lightning are so excellent and 
so innumerable that the most incomprehensible thing in the world to me 
is how anybody ever manages to get struck. 

So saying, he gathered up his satchel and umbrella, and departed; for 
the train had reached his town. 



THE BOUQUET 
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Mary Myrover's friends were somewhat surprised when she began to teach a 
colored school. Miss Myrover's friends are mentioned here, because 
nowhere more than in a Southern town is public opinion a force which 
cannot be lightly contravened. Public opinion, however, did not oppose 
Miss Myrover's teaching colored children; in fact, all the colored 
public schools in town—and there were several—were taught by white 
teachers, and had been so taught since the State had undertaken to 
provide free public instruction for all children within its boundaries. 

Previous to that time, there had been a Freedman's Bureau school and a 
Presbyterian missionary school, but these had been withdrawn when the 
need for them became less pressing. The colored people of the town had 
been for some time agitating their right to teach their own schools, but 
as yet the claim had not been conceded. 

The reason Miss Myrover's course created some surprise was not, 
therefore, the fact that a Southern white woman should teach a colored 
school; it lay in the fact that up to this time no woman of just her 
quality had taken up such work. Most of the teachers of colored schools 
were not of those who had constituted the aristocracy of the old regime; 
they might be said rather to represent the new order of things, in which 
labor was in time to become honorable, and men were, after a somewhat 
longer time, to depend, for their place in society, upon themselves 
rather than upon their ancestors. Mary Myrover belonged to one of the 
proudest of the old families. Her ancestors had been people of 
distinction in Virginia before a collateral branch of the main stock had 
settled in North Carolina. Before the war, they had been able to live up 
to their pedigree; but the war brought sad changes. Miss Myrover's 
father—the Colonel Myrover who led a gallant but desperate charge at 
Vicksburg—had fallen on the battlefield, and his tomb in the white 
cemetery was a shrine for the family. On the Confederate Memorial Day, 
no other grave was so profusely decorated with flowers, and, in the 
oration pronounced, the name of Colonel Myrover was always used to 
illustrate the highest type of patriotic devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Miss Myrover’s brother, too, had fallen in the conflict; but his bones 
lay in some unknown trench, with those of a thousand others who had 
fallen on the same field. Ay, more, her lover, who had hoped to come 
home in the full tide of victory and claim his bride as a reward for 
gallantry, had shared the fate of her father and brother. When the war 
was over, the remnant of the family found itself involved in the common 
ruin,—more deeply involved, indeed, than some others; for Colonel 




Myrover had believed in the ultimate triumph of his cause, and had 
invested most of his wealth in Confederate bonds, which were now only so 
much waste paper. 

There had been a little left. Mrs. Myrover was thrifty, and had laid by 
a few hundred dollars, which she kept in the house to meet unforeseen 
contingencies. There remained, too, their home, with an ample garden and 
a well-stocked orchard, besides a considerable tract of country land, 
partly cleared, but productive of very little revenue. 

With their shrunken resources, Miss Myrover and her mother were able to 
hold up their heads without embarrassment for some years after the close 
of the war. But when things were adjusted to the changed conditions, and 
the stream of life began to flow more vigorously in the new channels, 
they saw themselves in danger of dropping behind, unless in some way 
they could add to their meagre income. Miss Myrover looked over the 
field of employment, never very wide for women in the South, and found 
it occupied. The only available position she could be supposed prepared 
to fill, and which she could take without distinct loss of caste, was 
that of a teacher, and there was no vacancy except in one of the colored 
schools. Even teaching was a doubtful experiment; it was not what she 
would have preferred, but it was the best that could be done. "I don't 
like it, Mary," said her mother. "It's a long step from owning such 
people to teaching them. What do they need with education? It will only 
make them unfit for work." 

"They 're free now, mother, and perhaps they 'll work better if they 're 
taught something. Besides, it's only a business arrangement, and does n't 
involve any closer contact than we have with our servants." 

"Well, I should say not!" sniffed the old lady. "Not one of them will 
ever dare to presume on your position to take any liberties with us. 

_I_ 'll see to that." 

Miss Myrover began her work as a teacher in the autumn, at the opening 
of the school year. It was a novel experience at first. Though there had 
always been negro servants in the house, and though on the streets 
colored people were more numerous than those of her own race, and though 
she was so familiar with their dialect that she might almost be said to 
speak it, barring certain characteristic grammatical inaccuracies, she 
had never been brought in personal contact with so many of them at once 
as when she confronted the fifty or sixty faces—of colors ranging from 
a white almost as clear as her own to the darkest livery of the 
sun—which were gathered in the schoolroom on the morning when she began 
her duties. Some of the inherited prejudice of her caste, too, made 
itself felt, though she tried to repress any outward sign of it; and she 
could perceive that the children were not altogether responsive; they, 
likewise, were not entirely free from antagonism. The work was 
unfamiliar to her. She was not physically very strong, and at the close 



of the first day went home with a splitting headache. If she could have 
resigned then and there without causing comment or annoyance to others, 
she would have felt it a privilege to do so. But a night's rest banished 
her headache and improved her spirits, and the next morning she went to 
her work with renewed vigor, fortified by the experience of the first 
day. 

Miss Myrover's second day was more satisfactory. She had some natural 
talent for organization, though hitherto unaware of it, and in the 
course of the day she got her classes formed and lessons under way. In a 
week or two she began to classify her pupils in her own mind, as bright 
or stupid, mischievous or well behaved, lazy or industrious, as the case 
might be, and to regulate her discipline accordingly. That she had come 
of a long line of ancestors who had exercised authority and mastership 
was perhaps not without its effect upon her character, and enabled her 
more readily to maintain good order in the school. When she was fairly 
broken in, she found the work rather to her liking, and derived much 
pleasure from such success as she achieved as a teacher. 

It was natural that she should be more attracted to some of her pupils 
than to others. Perhaps her favorite—or, rather, the one she liked 
best, for she was too fair and just for conscious favoritism—was Sophy 
Tucker. Just the ground for the teacher's liking for Sophy might not at 
first be apparent. The girl was far from the whitest of Miss Myrover's 
pupils; in fact, she was one of the darker ones. She was not the 
brightest in intellect, though she always tried to learn her lessons. 

She was not the best dressed, for her mother was a poor widow, who went 
out washing and scrubbing for a living. Perhaps the real tie between 
them was Sophy's intense devotion to the teacher. It had manifested 
itself almost from the first day of the school, in the rapt look of 
admiration Miss Myrover always saw on the little black face turned 
toward her. In it there was nothing of envy, nothing of regret; nothing 
but worship for the beautiful white lady—she was not especially 
handsome, but to Sophy her beauty was almost divine—who had come to 
teach her. If Miss Myrover dropped a book, Sophy was the first to spring 
and pick it up; if she wished a chair moved, Sophy seemed to anticipate 
her wish; and so of all the numberless little services that can be 
rendered in a schoolroom. 

Miss Myrover was fond of flowers, and liked to have them about her. The 
children soon learned of this taste of hers, and kept the vases on her 
desk filled with blossoms during their season. Sophy was perhaps the 
most active in providing them. If she could not get garden flowers, she 
would make excursions to the woods in the early morning, and bring in 
great dew-laden bunches of bay, or jasmine, or some other fragrant 
forest flower which she knew the teacher loved. 

"When I die, Sophy," Miss Myrover said to the child one day, "I want to 
be covered with roses. And when they bury me, I'm sure I shall rest 



better if my grave is banked with flowers, and roses are planted at my 
head and at my feet." 

Miss Myrover was at first amused at Sophy's devotion; but when she grew 
more accustomed to it, she found it rather to her liking. It had a sort 
of flavor of the old regime, and she felt, when she bestowed her kindly 
notice upon her little black attendant, some of the feudal condescension 
of the mistress toward the slave. She was kind to Sophy, and permitted 
her to play the role she had assumed, which caused sometimes a little 
jealousy among the other girls. Once she gave Sophy a yellow ribbon 
which she took from her own hair. The child carried it home, and 
cherished it as a priceless treasure, to be worn only on the greatest 
occasions. 

Sophy had a rival in her attachment to the teacher, but the rivalry was 
altogether friendly. Miss Myrover had a little dog, a white spaniel, 
answering to the name of Prince. Prince was a dog of high degree, and 
would have very little to do with the children of the school; he made an 
exception, however, in the case of Sophy, whose devotion for his 
mistress he seemed to comprehend. He was a clever dog, and could fetch 
and carry, sit up on his haunches, extend his paw to shake hands, and 
possessed several other canine accomplishments. He was very fond of his 
mistress, and always, unless shut up at home, accompanied her to school, 
where he spent most of his time lying under the teacher's desk, or, in 
cold weather, by the stove, except when he would go out now and then and 
chase an imaginary rabbit round the yard, presumably for exercise. 

At school Sophy and Prince vied with each other in their attentions to 
Miss Myrover. But when school was over, Prince went away with her, and 
Sophy stayed behind; for Miss Myrover was white and Sophy was black, 
which they both understood perfectly well. Miss Myrover taught the 
colored children, but she could not be seen with them in public. If they 
occasionally met her on the street, they did not expect her to speak to 
them, unless she happened to be alone and no other white person was in 
sight. If any of the children felt slighted, she was not aware of it, 
for she intended no slight; she had not been brought up to speak to 
negroes on the street, and she could not act differently from other 
people. And though she was a woman of sentiment and capable of deep 
feeling, her training had been such that she hardly expected to find in 
those of darker hue than herself the same susceptibility—varying in 
degree, perhaps, but yet the same in kind—that gave to her own life the 
alternations of feeling that made it most worth living. 

Once Miss Myrover wished to carry home a parcel of books. She had the 
bundle in her hand when Sophy came up. 

"Lemme tote yo' bundle fer yer, Miss Ma'y?" she asked eagerly. "I'm 
gwine yo' way." 



Thank you, Sophy," was the reply. "I 'll be glad if you will. 


Sophy followed the teacher at a respectful distance. When they reached 
Miss Myrover’s home, Sophy carried the bundle to the doorstep, where 
Miss Myrover took it and thanked her. 

Mrs. Myrover came out on the piazza as Sophy was moving away. She said, 
in the child's hearing, and perhaps with the intention that she should 
hear: "Mary, I wish you would n't let those little darkeys follow you to 
the house. I don't want them in the yard. I should think you'd have 
enough of them all day." 

"Very well, mother," replied her daughter. "I won’t bring any more of 
them. The child was only doing me a favor." 

Mrs. Myrover was an invalid, and opposition or irritation of any kind 
brought on nervous paroxysms that made her miserable, and made life a 
burden to the rest of the household, so that Mary seldom crossed her 
whims. She did not bring Sophy to the house again, nor did Sophy again 
offer her services as porter. 

One day in spring Sophy brought her teacher a bouquet of yellow roses. 

"Dey come offn my own bush, Miss Ma'y," she said proudly, "an' I didn' 
let nobody e'se pull 'em, but saved 'em all fer you, 'cause I know you 
likes roses so much. I'm gwine bring 'em all ter you as long as dey 
las’." 

"Thank you, Sophy," said the teacher; "you are a very good girl." 

For another year Mary Myrover taught the colored school, and did 
excellent service. The children made rapid progress under her tuition, 
and learned to love her well; for they saw and appreciated, as well as 
children could, her fidelity to a trust that she might have slighted, as 
some others did, without much fear of criticism. Toward the end of her 
second year she sickened, and after a brief illness died. 

Old Mrs. Myrover was inconsolable. She ascribed her daughter’s death to 
her labors as teacher of negro children. Just how the color of the 
pupils had produced the fatal effects she did not stop to explain. But 
she was too old, and had suffered too deeply from the war, in body and 
mind and estate, ever to reconcile herself to the changed order of 
things following the return of peace; and, with an unsound yet perfectly 
explainable logic, she visited some of her displeasure upon those who 
had profited most, though passively, by her losses. 

"I always feared something would happen to Mary," she said. "It seemed 
unnatural for her to be wearing herself out teaching little negroes who 
ought to have been working for her. But the world has hardly been a fit 



place to live in since the war, and when I follow her, as I must before 
long, I shall not be sorry to go." 

She gave strict orders that no colored people should be admitted to the 
house. Some of her friends heard of this, and remonstrated. They knew 
the teacher was loved by the pupils, and felt that sincere respect from 
the humble would be a worthy tribute to the proudest. But Mrs. Myrover 
was obdurate. 

"They had my daughter when she was alive," she said, "and they've 
killed her. But she's mine now, and I won't have them come near her. I 
don't want one of them at the funeral or anywhere around." 

For a month before Miss Myrover's death Sophy had been watching her 
rosebush—the one that bore the yellow roses—for the first buds of 
spring, and, when these appeared, had awaited impatiently their gradual 
unfolding. But not until her teacher's death had they become full-blown 
roses. When Miss Myrover died, Sophy determined to pluck the roses and 
lay them on her coffin. Perhaps, she thought, they might even put them 
in her hand or on her breast. For Sophy remembered Miss Myrover's thanks 
and praise when she had brought her the yellow roses the spring before. 

On the morning of the day set for the funeral, Sophy washed her face 
until it shone, combed and brushed her hair with painful 
conscientiousness, put on her best frock, plucked her yellow roses, and, 
tying them with the treasured ribbon her teacher had given her, set out 
for Miss Myrover's home. 

She went round to the side gate—the house stood on a comer—and stole 
up the path to the kitchen. A colored woman, whom she did not know, came 
to the door. 

"Wat yer want, chile?" she inquired. 

"Kin I see Miss Ma'y?" asked Sophy timidly. 

"I don't know, honey. Ole Miss Myrover say she don't want no cullud 
folks roun' de house endyoin' dis fun'al. I 'll look an' see if she's 
roun' de front room, whar de co'pse is. You sed down heah an' keep 
still, an' ef she's upstairs maybe I kin git yer in dere a minute. Ef I 
can't, I kin put yo’ bokay 'mongs' de res', whar she won't know nuthin' 
erbout it." 

A moment after she had gone, there was a step in the hall, and old Mrs. 
Myrover came into the kitchen. 

"Dinah!" she said in a peevish tone; "Dinah!" 

Receiving no answer, Mrs. Myrover peered around the kitchen, and caught 



sight of Sophy. 

"What are you doing here?" she demanded. 

"I-I 'm-m waitin' ter see de cook, ma'am," stammered Sophy. 

"The cook is n't here now. I don't know where she is. Besides, my 
daughter is to be buried to-day, and I won't have any one visiting the 
servants until the funeral is over. Come back some other day, or see the 
cook at her own home in the evening." 

She stood waiting for the child to go, and under the keen glance of her 
eyes Sophy, feeling as though she had been caught in some disgraceful 
act, hurried down the walk and out of the gate, with her bouquet in her 
hand. 

"Dinah," said Mrs. Myrover, when the cook came back, "I don't want any 
strange people admitted here to-day. The house will be full of our 
friends, and we have no room for others." 

"Yas’m," said the cook. She understood perfectly what her mistress 
meant; and what the cook thought about her mistress was a matter of no 
consequence. 

The funeral services were held at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, where the 
Myrovers had always worshiped. Quite a number of Miss Myrover's pupils 
went to the church to attend the services. The building was not a large 
one. There was a small gallery at the rear, to which colored people were 
admitted, if they chose to come, at ordinary services; and those who 
wished to be present at the funeral supposed that the usual custom would 
prevail. They were therefore surprised, when they went to the side 
entrance, by which colored people gained access to the gallery stairs, 
to be met by an usher who barred their passage. 

"I'm sorry," he said, "but I have had orders to admit no one until the 
friends of the family have all been seated. If you wish to wait until 
the white people have all gone in, and there's any room left, you may 
be able to get into the back part of the gallery. Of course I can't tell 
yet whether there '11 be any room or not." 

Now the statement of the usher was a very reasonable one; but, strange 
to say, none of the colored people chose to remain except Sophy. She 
still hoped to use her floral offering for its destined end, in some 
way, though she did not know just how. She waited in the yard until the 
church was fdled with white people, and a number who could not gain 
admittance were standing about the doors. Then she went round to the 
side of the church, and, depositing her bouquet carefully on an old 
mossy gravestone, climbed up on the projecting sill of a window near the 
chancel. The window was of stained glass, of somewhat ancient make. The 



church was old, had indeed been built in colonial times, and the stained 
glass had been brought from England. The design of the window showed 
Jesus blessing little children. Time had dealt gently with the window, 
but just at the feet of the figure of Jesus a small triangular piece of 
glass had been broken out. To this aperture Sophy applied her eyes, and 
through it saw and heard what she could of the services within. 

Before the chancel, on trestles draped in black, stood the sombre casket 
in which lay all that was mortal of her dear teacher. The top of the 
casket was covered with flowers; and lying stretched out underneath it 
she saw Miss Myrover's little white dog, Prince. He had followed the 
body to the church, and, slipping in unnoticed among the mourners, had 
taken his place, from which no one had the heart to remove him. 

The white-robed rector read the solemn service for the dead, and then 
delivered a brief address, in which he dwelt upon the uncertainty of 
life, and, to the believer, the certain blessedness of eternity. He 
spoke of Miss Myrover's kindly spirit, and, as an illustration of her 
love and self-sacrifice for others, referred to her labors as a teacher 
of the poor ignorant negroes who had been placed in their midst by an 
all-wise Providence, and whom it was their duty to guide and direct in 
the station in which God had put them. Then the organ pealed, a prayer 
was said, and the long cortege moved from the church to the cemetery, 
about half a mile away, where the body was to be interred. 

When the services were over, Sophy sprang down from her perch, and, 
taking her flowers, followed the procession. She did not walk with the 
rest, but at a proper and respectful distance from the last mourner. No 
one noticed the little black girl with the bunch of yellow flowers, or 
thought of her as interested in the funeral. 

The cortege reached the cemetery and filed slowly through the gate; but 
Sophy stood outside, looking at a small sign in white letters on a black 
background:— 

"_Notice_. This cemetery is for white people only. Others please keep 
out.” 

Sophy, thanks to Miss Myrover's painstaking instruction, could read this 
sign very distinctly. In fact, she had often read it before. For Sophy 
was a child who loved beauty, in a blind, groping sort of way, and had 
sometimes stood by the fence of the cemetery and looked through at the 
green mounds and shaded walks and blooming flowers within, and wished 
that she might walk among them. She knew, too, that the little sign on 
the gate, though so courteously worded, was no mere formality; for she 
had heard how a colored man, who had wandered into the cemetery on a hot 
night and fallen asleep on the flat top of a tomb, had been arrested as 
a vagrant and fined five dollars, which he had worked out on the 
streets, with a ball-and-chain attachment, at twenty-five cents a day. 



Since that time the cemetery gate had been locked at night. 

So Sophy stayed outside, and looked through the fence. Her poor bouquet 
had begun to droop by this time, and the yellow ribbon had lost some of 
its freshness. Sophy could see the rector standing by the grave, the 
mourners gathered round; she could faintly distinguish the solemn words 
with which ashes were committed to ashes, and dust to dust. She heard 
the hollow thud of the earth falling on the coffin; and she leaned 
against the iron fence, sobbing softly, until the grave was filled and 
rounded off, and the wreaths and other floral pieces were disposed upon 
it. When the mourners began to move toward the gate, Sophy walked slowly 
down the street, in a direction opposite to that taken by most of the 
people who came out. 

When they had all gone away, and the sexton had come out and locked the 
gate behind him, Sophy crept back. Her roses were faded now, and from 
some of them the petals had fallen. She stood there irresolute, loath to 
leave with her heart's desire unsatisfied, when, as her eyes sought 
again the teacher's last resting-place, she saw lying beside the 
new-made grave what looked like a small bundle of white wool. Sophy's 
eyes lighted up with a sudden glow. 

"Prince! Here, Prince!" she called. 

The little dog rose, and trotted down to the gate. Sophy pushed the poor 
bouquet between the iron bars. "Take that ter Miss Ma'y, Prince," she 
said, "that's a good doggie." 

The dog wagged his tail intelligently, took the bouquet carefully in his 
mouth, carried it to his mistress's grave, and laid it among the other 
flowers. The bunch of roses was so small that from where she stood Sophy 
could see only a dash of yellow against the white background of the mass 
of flowers. 

When Prince had performed his mission he turned his eyes toward Sophy 
inquiringly, and when she gave him a nod of approval lay down and 
resumed his watch by the graveside. Sophy looked at him a moment with a 
feeling very much like envy, and then turned and moved slowly away. 
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Considering it simply as an excursion, George Scott thought, leaning 
over the side of the canal-boat and looking at the shadow of the hills 
in the water, his plan for spending his summer vacation might be a 
success, but he was not so sure about his opportunities for studying 
human nature under the worst conditions. It was true that the 
conditions were bad enough, but so were the results, and George was 
not in search of logical sequences. He had been in the habit of saying 
that nothing interested him as much as the study of his fellows; and 
that he was in earnest was proved by the fact that even his college 
experiences had not yet disheartened him, although they had cost him 
not a few neckties and coats, and sometimes too many of his dollars. 

But George had higher aspirations, and was not disposed to be 
satisfied with the opportunities presented by crude collegians or 
even learned professors, and so meant to go out among men. When he was 
younger,—a year or two before,—he had dreamed of a mission among the 
Indians, fancying that he would reach original principles among them; 
but the Modocs and Captain Jack had lowered his faith, while the Rev. 

Dr. Buck's story of how the younger savages had been taught to 
make beds and clean knives, until they preferred these civilized 
occupations to their old habit of scampering through the woods, had 
dispelled more of the glitter, and he had resolved to confine 
his labors to his white brethren. He did not mean to seek his 
opportunities among the rich, nor among the monotonously dreary poor 
of the city, but in a fresher field. Like most theological students, 
he was well read in current literature, and he had learned how often 
the noblest virtues are found among the roughest classes. It was true, 
they were sometimes so latent that like the jewel in a toad's head 
they had the added grace of unexpectedness, but that did not interfere 
with the fact of their existence. He had read of California gamblers 
who had rushed from tables where they had sat with bowie-knives 
between their teeth, to warn a coming train of broken rails, and, when 
picked up maimed and dying, had simply asked if the children were 
saved, and then, content, had turned aside and died. He knew the 
story of the Mississippi engineer who, going home with a long-sought 
fortune to claim his waiting bride, had saved his boat from wreck by 
supplying the want of fuel by hat, coat, boots, wedding-clothes, 
gloves, favors, and finally his bag of greenbacks and Northern Pacific 
bonds, then returning to his duty, sans money, sans wife, but plus 
honor and a rewarding conscience. When men are capable of such 
heroism, George would say, arguing from these and similar stories, 
they are open to true reformation, all that is necessary being some 
exercise of an influence that shall make such impulses constant 



instead of spasmodic. 


About noon he had not been quite so sanguine regarding his mission, 
and had almost resolved that when they reached Springfield he would 
return East and join some of his class who were going to the 
Kaatskills. The sun was then pouring down directly on the boat, the 
cabin was stifling, the horses crept sluggishly along, the men were 
rude and brutal, and around him was an atmosphere of frying fish and 
boiling cabbage. The cabbage was perhaps the crowning evil; for while 
he found it possible to force his ear and eye to be deaf and blind to 
the disagreeable, he had no amount of will that could conquer the 
sense of smell. There seemed to be little, he thought, with some 
contempt for his expectations, to reward his quest or maintain his 
theory that every one had at least one story to tell. It was not 
necessarily one's own story, he had said, but lives the most barren in 
incident come into contact with those more vehement, and have the 
chance of looking into tragedies, into moral victories and fierce 
conflicts, through other men's eyes. He had hinted something of this 
to Joe Lakin early in the morning, when the mist was rising off the 
hills, when the air was fresh and keen, and the sun was making the 
long lines of oil upon the river glitter like so many brilliant 
snakes. Joe was the laziest and roughest of the men on the boat, but 
he sometimes had such a genial and even superior manner, that George 
had felt sure that he would comprehend his meaning. Thus when noon 
came, hot, close, and heavy with prophecy of dinner, George had 
sickened of human nature and of psychological studies; but now the sun 
had set, and a golden glory lit the sky; the fields on one side of the 
river rolled away green in clover and wavy in corn, the hills heavily 
wooded rose high and picturesquely on the other side, and the little 
island in the bend of the river seemed the home of quiet and of peace. 
The horses plodded patiently through the water, going out on the 
shallows and avoiding the deeper currents near the shore, and the 
boys, forgetting to shout and swear, rode along softly whistling. Over 
by the hills stood a cottage, and in the terraced garden a group of 
girls with bright ribbons in their hair were playing quoits with 
horseshoes. A rowboat was carrying passengers over the river to meet 
the evening train, and under the sweetness of the twilight George's 
spirits arose lightly to their level, his old faith returned to him, 
and he looked up with a new sense of fellowship to Joe, who was 
filling a pipe with his favorite "towhead." 

"It's a pity you don't smoke," said Joe, carefully striking a match 
and holding his cap before it, "for it seems a gift thrown away; and 
this tobacco is uncommon good, though you might fancy it a notion too 
strong. I've noticed that most preachers smoke, although they don't 
take kindly to drinking. I suppose they think it wouldn't seem the 
proper thing, and perhaps it wouldn't; but there's Parson Robinson,—I 
should think that a good, solid drink would be a real comfort to him 
sometimes. He's got a hard pull of it with a half share of victuals 



and a double share of children, so the two ends hardly ever see each 
other, much less think of meeting." 

George hesitated for reply. He thought Joe was unnecessarily rough at 
times, and alluded to the ministry much too frequently. He had fancied 
when he left home that his blue flannel and gray tweed, with rather a 
jovial manner, would divest him of all resemblance to a theological 
student, and enable him to meet his companions on the ground of a 
common humanity, especially as he had at present no missionary 
intentions excepting those that might flow indirectly from his 
personal influence. Still, while he wanted Joe to recognize his broad 
liberality, he owed it to himself not to be loose in his expression of 
opinion. 

"Well, yes," he said, slowly, "I suppose it would help a man to forget 
his troubles for a time, but the getting over the spree and coming 
back to the same old bothers, not a bit better for the forgetting, 
would hardly be much comfort, even if the thing were right." 

"Maybe not," replied Joe; "I s'pose it wouldn't be comfortable if 
those were your feelin's, but I reckon you don't know much about it 
unless from hearsay. But I tell you one thing, whiskey's a friend to 
be trusted"—adding, slowly, with a glance at George's face—"to get 
you into trouble if you let it get the upper hand of you. It's like a 
woman in that! It begins with the same letter too, and that's another 
likeness!" 

George made no answer to this joke, over which Joe chuckled enough for 
both, and then returned to the charge: 

"I've seen a good deal of life, one way and another," Joe said, "but I 
don't know much of parsons. Somehow they haven't been in my line; but 
if I had to choose between being a parson or a doctor, I’d take the 
doctor by long odds. You see the world’s pretty much of a hospital as 
far as he's concerned, and when he can't tinker a man up, he lets him 
slide off and nobody minds; but the parson's different. When a man 
takes sick he looks kind of friendly on the doctor, because, you see, 
he expects him to cure him; but when the parson comes, he tells him 
what a miserable sinner he is and what he's coming to at last. Now, it 
ain't in nature to like that, and I don't blame the fellows who say 
they can stand a parson when they are well, but that he's worse than 
a break-bone fever and no water handy when they're sick. And I 
shouldn't think any man would like to go about making himself 
unpleasant to others! Leastways, I wouldn’t. Kicking Kirby used to say 
that he’d rather be a woman than a parson, and the force of language 
couldn't go further than that! He knew what he was talking about, for 
some of his folks were preachers; and there was good in Kirby, too! 
People may say what they please, but I'll allers hold to that !" 



"Who was he?" asked George, happy to change the subject, being a 
little uneasy in his hold upon it, and hopeful of a story at last. 

Joe looked over the hills. 

"Well, he was a friend of mine when I was prospecting for oil, once. I 
allers liked Kicking Kirby." 

George sat patiently waiting, while Jim refilled his pipe and then 
began: 

"There ain't so much to tell, but men do curious things sometimes, and 
Kirby, I guess, was a man few folks would have expected very much of. 
There was hard things said of him, but he could allers strike a blow 
for a friend, or hold his own with the next man, let him be who he 
might. You see, there were a good many of us in camp, and we had fair 
enough luck; for the men over at Digger's Run had struck a good vein, 
so money was plenty and changed hands fast enough. We'd all hung 
together in our camp until Clint Bowers got into trouble. None of the 
rest of us wanted to get mixed up in the fuss, but somehow we did, and 
the other camp fought shy of us and played mostly among themselves; 
and I've allers held that it is poor fun to take out of one pocket to 
put into the other. Our boys had different opinions about it, and some 
of them held that it wasn't Clint's awkward work that they'd got mad 
at, but that they meant to shut down on Kirby. You see, Kirby was a 
very lucky player, and although pretty rough things were said about 
it, nobody ever got a clear handle against him, and he wasn't the kind 
of fellow that was pleasant to affront. Kirby used to say it was all 
along of Clint; that he ought to have been kept from the cards, or 
sent down the river; that we’d have had a good run of luck all winter 
if it hadn’t been for him. I don't know the rights properly, but I 
allers thought it was about six of one and a half dozen of the other. 
Anyhow, there was bad blood about it, and _that_ don't ran up hill, 
you know, and so there was trouble soon enough. The boys got into 
words one night, and Kirby threw a mug at Clint, who out with his 
knife and was at Kirby like a flash. Lucky for him Clint's eyes 
weren't in good seeing order, and the liquor hadn't made his arm any 
the more steady, so Kirby only got a scratch on his arm. It showed 
what Clint would like to do, though, and some of the boys made pretty 
heavy bets on the end of it. I stuck up for Kirby, for you see I knew 
him pretty well, and there was true grit in him; and then, too, he 
was oncommon pleasant about it, and even stopped saying much about 
Clint's blocking up our luck over at the Run. 

"Well, just about then Jack White came over from Cambria and told 
Clint that he'd heard that his uncle was asking around where he was. 
You see, Clint's uncle had a store down there, and had made a tidy 
pile of money, and as he hadn't any children, he said he wouldn't mind 
leaving it to him if he was living respectable. Clint had lived with 



him when he was a boy, but they hadn't got along very well, so Clint 
ran off. The old man didn’t mind this, though, and now he wanted to 
find him. Jack said he was sure that if Clint was to go over and play 
his cards right he’d get the money. You may be sure this was a stroke 
of luck for Clint just then, and he didn't like to lose it; but you 
see he didn't look very genteel, and he knew his uncle was sharp 
enough to find it out. He was fat enough, for whiskey never made a 
living skeleton of him, but it was plain that it wasn't good health 
that had made his nose so red, nor fine manners that had given him the 
cut across his cheek and bruised up his eye. The boys all allowed that 
he was the hardest-looking chap in the camp, and if his uncle left him 
his money, it wouldn’t be on the strength of his good countenance! But 
you know he had to do something right off, and so he wrote as pretty a 
letter to the old man as ever I want to see; but when the answer came 
it said his uncle was very sick, and as he had something particular 
to say to him, wouldn’t Clint come over at once, and inclosed he'd 
find the money for his fare. I tell you this stumped Clint, for he’d 
had another fight, and was a picture to behold. 

"But here's where the surprise to us all came in. Clint was pretty 
well puzzled what to do, and while all the boys were advising him, 
Kirby spoke up. I'd noticed he was pretty quiet, but nobody could have 
guessed what he was thinking about. He looked some like Clint, and 
once had been pitched into by a new Digger Run boy for Clint. The 
fellow never made the second mistake about them. It wasn't as though 
they were twins, but they both had brown hair and long beards, blue 
eyes, and were about the same build, so you couldn't have made a 
descriptive list of the one that wouldn't have done for the other. 

What Kirby said was that Clint's uncle hadn't seen him since he was a 
boy, and he'd expect to find him changed; and although he—that's 
Kirby, you know—had had hard feelin's to Clint, he wasn't a man to 
hold a grudge, and he'd let bygones be bygones. So if Clint thought 
well of it, he'd go over to Cambria, and if he found the land lay 
right he'd pass off for him, and make things sure. 

"This struck us all of a heap, for we knew Kirby could do it if he 
choose and if nobody interfered with him, and that he really could 
cajole the old man better than Clint could; for when that fellow got 
wound up to talk he was allers going you five better. Some of the boys 
thought it rather risky, and they wanted Clint to write and say he 
had the typhoid fever, and so stave it off until he looked fit to go; 
but he knew that if he crossed his uncle now he’d likely enough lose 
everything, and so he thought it best to make sure and let Kirby go 
and see, anyhow. One thing that helped Kirby along was that his first 
wife had come from Cambria, and he'd heard her talk so much about the 
people that he knew nearly as much of them as Clint did. To make the 
matter sure, Clint stuffed him with all he remembered, and one night 
we got up a-practising; and we made out that we were the folks, and 
Kirby pow-wowed to the minister, and old Miss Cranby—that was 



me!—and the doctor, until he knew his lesson and we’d nearly split 
our sides laughing. 

"Of course, seeing the interest we all took in it, we weren't going to 
do the thing half, so we clubbed together and got Kirby a suit of 
store-clothes and a shiny valise, and he went off as proper as a 
parson,—begging your pardon!—and we settled down again. He wrote 
pretty prompt, and said everything was going on as smooth as oil. The 
old man had called out that it was Clint as soon as he saw him, before 
he'd said a word, and Kirby wrote it would have been kind of cruel to 
have told him better. So he didn't. He wrote several more letters, and 
once Jack White had a letter from his sister saying that Clint Bowers 
had come home, and it was said that the old man was tickled to death 
with his manners, and meant to leave him all he had. This clinched it 
sure enough, and Clint became tip-top among the boys, and his credit 
was good for all the drinks he chose to order, and I must say he was 
liberal enough, and nobody contradicted him. He wrote to Kirby,—he 
was all the time writing to him,—but this time he told how handsome 
he thought it was in him to do all this, considering everything. When 
the answer came, Kirby said he didn't profess much religion, and he 
thought that generally speakin' heaping coals of fire on any one's 
head was against the grain, but Clint was more than welcome to his 
services." 

"He _was_ a good fellow," exclaimed George. "I don't wonder you liked 
him!" 

"Yes, _I_ allers stood up for Kirby when the boys were hardest on him. 
But to finish up, for I’m telling an oncommon long yarn, at last a 
letter came saying that the old man was dead and the money fixed. How 
much it was Kirby couldn't say yet, but he meant to hurry matters up, 
he said. Of course he didn't put all he meant into plain words, for it 
wouldn't do to trust it, and he was allers more careful than Clint, 
who never knew when to hush. But now Kirby said he'd have everything 
straight inside of two weeks, and we weren't to look for another 
letter from him. 

"Well, it _was_ surprisin' how many birds Clint broiled for Kirby the 
next few weeks! You see, Kirby allers was a gentleman in his tastes, 
and had a particular liking for birds on toast, and of course Clint 
wanted to give him a proper welcome home. We knew just when the boats 
were likely to come, and Clint was allers ready for a surprise." 

"And he came just when he was least expected," said George, with a 
bright smile; "that is the way things always happen in this world. I 
am sure of that!" 

"Why, no, bless your heart, _he_ never came back! I allers knew he 
wouldn't! He bought a share in a circus with the money, and went down 



South. They said he married the girl who did the flying trapeze, but 
I'm not sure about that. Anyway, it appears he's done a good business, 
and I'm sure he’s kept Clint's letters to him. There was true grit in 
Kirby, I've allers stuck to that ! Does the pipe seem too strong for 
you? The wind does blow it your way, that's a fact." 


KATYA’S WOOING 


To 

Jack Kahane 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Tales of a Cruel Country, by Gerald Cumberland 


It was in May, 1912, that Katya Kontorompa met cosmopolitan Guy Fallon, 
and decided to make him fall in love with her. She was staying at the 
Olympos Hotel, in Salonika, with her mother, and Fallon had a suite of 
rooms on the ground floor. He was tall, dark, and vivid; moreover, he 
was young; best of all, he was fabulously wealthy. 

“A week next Thursday,” said Katya one afternoon to her mother, as they 
sat on the shaded balcony on the first floor, “Guy Fallon will propose 
to me. It will take place in the evening in one of those boats.” 

She nodded towards a flotilla of little rowing-boats that stirred lazily 
to the rhythm of the lazy waves. 

“Yes?” inquired her mother, who sat in a low chair looking benevolently 
at the world that God had made specially for her. 

“And though I shall be a little timid at first,” continued Katya, “I 
shall say yes as soon as he has kissed me passionately on the mouth. But 
not until. I think he would kiss rather well, don’t you?” 

“I think he would be thorough, dear.... But we musn’t talk like this. I 
never used even to _think_ like it till you came home from Brussels.” 

“Would you like Guy for a son-in-law, mamma?” 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Kontorompa was fascinated by Fallon almost as 
much as her daughter was, and it was with a wholly sensuous feeling that 
she closed her lids and said: 

“Yes, dear, I should—very much.” 


“But the kind of kisses he would bestow upon you, mamma, would be very 





different from those I should get,” said Katya, mischievously. 


But though Fallon saw a good deal of the two ladies during the next few 
days, there was something in his manner that made Mrs. Kontorompa 
suspect he had no intention of marrying her daughter. He was in love 
with her—yes; but it was not quite the kind of love that leads to 
marriage. Rather was it the kind of hot, uneasy passion that persecutes 
a man until he has gained his desire, when it shrinks and dies like an 
orchid in a night of frost. But Katya, of course, was extraordinarily 
clever: ignobly so. She was directing the affair with elaborate 
carefulness, confident that in the end she would trap this bright tiger 
of a man in her net of conspiracies. 

Though living in the same hotel, Fallon wrote to her twice every day. 

Sitting up in bed in his yellow pyjamas each night, he wrote just before 
he slept, and the note was delivered by his valet to Katya’s maid at 
eight o’clock every morning. And just before dinner in the evening he 
also wrote, and this letter he himself handed to Katya as they said good 
night. Fallon knew how to write. He had a habit of intoxicating himself 
with words, and though each letter said: “I love you! I want you!” he 
rescued himself from monotony and her from boredom, by saying the same 
thing in a hundred different ways. But he was never tender, and Mrs. 
Kontorompa, who eagerly read the letters Katya passed on to her, was 
driven on one occasion to remark: 

“It is not marriage-love. Your father has never loved me like that!” 

“Poor mamma!” murmured Katya; “poor mamma! But don’t you wish he had?” 

Fallon was with the Kontorompas almost every hour of every day. In the 
afternoons, when Mrs. Kontorompa slept, the two lovers played pianoforte 
duets in the big, deserted lounge. Fallon was a masterful pianist, and 
he played in a manner that suggested intense hunger of the soul. In 
these hours he had no courtesy, and when she bungled a passage he would 
scowl at her and call her a little fool. And at this she would laugh and 
play carelessly in order to taste his anger once again.... 

“To-day is Thursday,” announced Katya, one morning, as she and her 
mother breakfasted alone in their room. 

“So it is,” agreed her mother, without conviction. 

“But I mean it’s _the_ Thursday. This evening Guy will ask me to marry 
him. After dinner he and I will walk to the White Tower. There we shall 
get a boat. Guy will row. There will be a moon.” 

She spoke as though she had arranged for the moon to be there. 

“Do take care of yourself, dear. Mr. Fallon is so dark and so ... so 



impulsive. You know what I mean.” 


“Yes, I know what you mean, mamma; but those little rowing-boats are 
quite safe in more senses than one.” 

And because she was so anxious for the evening to come, Katya found the 
bright hours of the day tepid and slow. She was very quiet and subdued 
in the afternoon, when Fallon found her in the empty lounge. 

“Come and play!” he commanded. 

“I feel languid and lazy, like a cat in the sun,” she said; “besides, 

I’m reading.” 

“Very well—we’ll play the _Petite Suite_ of Debussy’s and some other 
tame stuff. Let’s sentimentalize together.” 

“Oh, but you’d find out too much about me. We should get too close to 
each other in that soft, melting music.” 

“Is it possible for us to get too close to each other?” he asked, with a 
laugh that seemed to be half a sneer. 

She rose, and together they walked to the piano. 

Only those who have played in concerted music know how easy it is for 
two souls to mingle in sound. They enjoy an intimacy which no passionate 
avowals, no tender pleadings, and, indeed, no physical contact can 
provide. Debussy is never entirely innocent: even his gold-fishes swim 
wantonly in their pool: and the very tender miniatures of the Petite 
Suite_ are decadent with faint exhalations of patchouli. 

Fallon detested the casual promiscuities of secret lovers—the pressure 
of hands, the stolen kisses, the entire vocabulary of illicitness. He 
had the fastidiousness of the gourmet, and as yet his body had tasted 
nothing of Katya’s delights, save the sharp thrill that eyes can 
communicate, and the peculiar, ghostly, but sensuous intimacy supplied 
by music. 

Katya’s moon was in its appointed place as the two lovers silently 
descended the quay at the White Tower and embarked in their little boat. 
Guy rowed out into the bay. There was no breathing in the air, no ripple 
on the sea. The stars made magic in the sky, and conspired with the moon 
to create a feeling of far-off voluptuousness. 

Fallon rowed lazily until they were a mile or so from the town, which 
was visible as a vast congeries of lights—chains of lights, terraces of 



lights, huge constellations poised in the air, lonely points of flame 
burning in solitary places. 


“Like a huge window full of jewels,” said Katya. 

The tens of thousands of lights were reflected in the sea as clearly as 
a face is reflected in a mirror. 

“Which is the more real?” asked Fallon; “the city’s illumination or the 
sea’s version of it?” 

“The water is quite warm,” said Katya, laying a white hand on the 
surface of the indigo sea. 

“Yes,” said Fallon. “You could, if you wished, more easily plunge your 
hand into my heart than into that water.” 

“I know,” she said; “perhaps some day I will.” 

“Perhaps some day it will be too late. I cannot go on loving you like 
this—desperately—for ever. Love can be broken by its own strength.” 

“You must not threaten me,” she said. “Your attraction for me is your 
strength: strong people do not threaten. They do not even warn.” 

“Then you do love me?” 

“Of course. That is, if you call it love.” 

“If I lean forward I can kiss your ankle.” 

She laughed. 

“Humour must be preserved even if propriety isn’t,” she said; 
“nevertheless, you may kiss it.” 

She felt the long warmth of his lips through her puce-coloured silk 
stockings. A hot wind suddenly came from the south, stirring the sea to 
life. 

“And now,” she said, “you’d better row back.” 

“We were fools to come here,” he said. 

“Yes?... Why? Tell me.” 

But he sat moodily for a minute without speaking. Then he lit a 
cigarette, and by the light of his match Katya saw the passion in his 
eyes. 



“You’re a bit of a tiger,” she said. 

“And you’re much of an iceberg,” he retorted. 

“Passionless, cold, serene,” she quoted. “I wonder if I am. I’ve never 
yet had the chance of finding out.” 

But he made no reply. His silence, his lack of directness, the lazy 
contemptuous manner in which he smoked his cigarette, whipped her to 
anger. 

“Let’s go back,” she said, abruptly. 

“No,” he replied, with grimness. “I’ve got you here.” 

“Very well,” she said; “then give me a cigarette.” 

He threw her a case and a box of matches. 

Then, suddenly, words came from him in a torrent. 

“You confess you love me. Well, if you do—passion’s what I want. 
Affection’s nothing to me. You’ve ‘never yet had a chance of finding 
out.’ Do you expect me to believe that? You were made to tempt men ... 
and to satisfy them. Listen, Katya: I love every bit of you. You’re not 
cold. You could kiss, I know. Let me row you back.” 

His cigarette gave a little hiss as it hit the water. He threw his arms 
forward, desperately. 

“Yes, let me row you back,” he repeated. 

“I love you,” she answered, “but I can never be your mistress. I’m not 
angry with you....” 

“Do you think I should care if you were?” he interrupted, violently. “Do 
you think I care a damn for your anger?—or your love? You would like to 
be cruel to me: _I_ know: I know your sort. But I can wash you from my 
mind as easily as the sea has put out my cigarette.” 

“Oh, no!” she said; “you can’t do that. You know you can’t. Something 
of me will be with you always.” 

He took the oars and began to row. The little indigo waves passed by 
them; the feathered oars slid along their crests. At each pull the boat 
leapt; something of his strength was imparted to her body; she quivered 
in response. 



At the quay of the White Tower he was rough and insolent. 


“Get out, quick!” he commanded; “let’s finish this ridiculous business 
as speedily as possible.” 

She turned upon him with an amused smile. 

“You have the most dreadful manners of any man I have ever met,” she 
said, with a little laugh. “When you are in a temper, you are about 
twelve years old.” 

He called a _gharry_, waited until she had stepped into it, and then 
strode away. 

Mrs. Kontorompa was sitting up in bed, reading, when Katya opened her 
mother’s bedroom door. She looked at her daughter with a contented 
smile. 

“Nothing happened,” announced Katya. “He does not want to marry me.” 

“My poor child! Never mind: there were weeks and weeks when I used to 
think the same about your father. Men never know their own minds.” 

“But Fallon shall know his,” said Katya; “I’m as clever as any man I’ve 
come across yet.” 

“Do be careful, dear. You were careful to-night?” 

“Very. He only kissed my ankle.” 

“ Your ankle! ” exclaimed her mother, in amazement; “whatever for? Why 
should he want to kiss your ankle?” 

“Well,” said Katya, laughing, “I’ve got rather a nice ankle, you know.” 

Mrs. Kontorompa, who had no ankles at all, but merely calves terminating 
in feet, sighed anxiously. 

“Your father never kissed _my_ ankles,” she said, disapprovingly. 

“Ask him to!” urged Katya, mischievously; “it’s a delightful feeling.” 

A week later Fallon, dressed in white duck, knocked early one morning at 
Mrs. Kontorompa’s drawing-room door. Katya and Katya’s mother were to go 
with him to Langaza to picnic. But at the very last moment Mrs. 



Kontorompa, as had been arranged between her daughter and herself, felt 
indisposed. 

“You will come by yourself,” said Fallon. 

“Of course,” answered Katya. 

The chauffeur was discreet and unobservant: he was paid a very large 
salary for not seeing things. 

Their car was fitted with a lace awning, but the air was so hot and dry, 
that before they were well over the deserted Lembet plain they were 
inordinately thirsty. So Fallon stopped the car and opened a half-bottle 
of champagne. 

“I didn’t bring champagne just because it’s expensive,” he explained, 
“but because I know you like it. Look!—the ice is half melted already.” 

“It will be cooler by the lake,” said Katya; “there may even be a little 
breeze. I never drink champagne on a hot day,” she added, “without 
longing to have a bath in it. It would tingle so deliciously, like 
electricity.” 

“Sensualist! I’ve often noticed you love the sensations you’ve never 
experienced.” 

“The worst of it is, there are so few of them left.” 

But Fallon was not interested, and he threw the empty bottle on the 
roadside with a gesture of boredom. 

“Drive on!” he ordered the chauffeur. 

When a mile from Langaza Lake, the car was drawn up by the side of the 
deserted road, and their chauffeur spread out their lunch under the 
shade of a little grove of poplars. 

In silence they ate and drank. The sun-baked plain sent waves of visible 
heat into the sky. No birds sang. The bronze sound of a sheep-bell came 
from afar. 

“Life passes,” said Katya, at length, “and we grow older.” 

“True,” answered he, mockingly. “It is only the grass that never 
withers. It was here ten thousand years ago, and it is here to-day.” 

“But you and I!—how quickly age will come to us!” she said. 

“How foolish, then, to waste our youth!” he urged. “Sometimes I feel 



angry at those days which slip by empty of ecstasy. Waste! It’s all 
waste! Waste of days, of months, of years! Just because we refuse to 
take what life offers us. We do not live for ever, and the things that 
taste sweet to-day will in a few years be but bitterness and ashes.” 

He allowed his wine-glass to slip from his lax fingers on to the grass. 

“Let us walk,” he said; “I’m restless.” 

So they rose and walked slowly towards the lake. 

“What is that parcel you are carrying?” he asked, when they were near 
the lake’s border. 

“Oh, I thought perhaps I’d do some sketching when we got to the lake. We 
can sit down, and you may smoke while I work. No, thanks: I can easily 
carry it myself.” 

They walked on in silence. Then: 

“You were talking about waste,” she said. 

“Was I? Yes. But it’s a dreary subject. I was lecturing you, really, you 
know; for you’re wasting my life as well as your own. You’re destroying 
these days. It’s just a week since you told me you loved me.” 

“Yes, but I said ‘if you call it love.’ To you love is one thing; to me, 
another.” 

“Why? What do you imagine _is_ my idea of love?” 

“Just appetite—the satisfaction of an appetite.” 

“And your idea?” 

“Service.” 

He laughed on a high note of contempt. 

“You deceive yourself,” he said. “Do you think I don’t know you? Do you 
think I live with my eyes shut? If you were to confess that your idea of 
love is a means of obtaining security against life, I’d believe you. In 
other words—you like me in my brutal moods, don’t you?—if I asked you 
to marry me, you would serve me for what I would give you in return. Is 
that what you mean by service?” 


“You believe, then, I would accept your invitation if you asked me to 
marry you?” 



“Most assuredly. Let’s finish this subtle, month-old fight of ours, and 
speak in plain words.” 


“But we understand each other so well without plain words!” she 
protested. 

“Do we? I wonder. Tell me, then: why don’t I ask you to marry me?” 

“Because you don’t love me. Your body merely aches for mine. You suffer, 
I know.” 

“Yes, I do,” he acknowledged; “but I can endure pain. Most men can’t: 
that is why they are willing to incur the discomfort and long penance of 
marriage—anything rather than continue to suffer.” 

“Then why don’t you go away? Why don’t you leave me altogether?” 

But he did not answer. 

“Is it,” she asked, “because you still hope to win me without marriage?” 

He turned upon her savagely. 

“Temptress and taunter!” he exclaimed. “I know your sort. You love to 
feel your hideous power. You suck delight from my misery.” 

He drew nearer to her and seized one of her wrists. 

“I love you,” he whispered; “isn’t that enough?” 

They were in a little pathway among the rushes by the lake’s side. 
Suddenly, she wrested herself away from him and, raising her right arm, 
threw the parcel she carried into the lake. It floated on the surface, 
and the gentle south wind moved it slowly across the water in the 
direction of Langaza village, a couple of miles away. 

She looked at him with a mocking smile. 

“Let us go back,” she said, “for this is merely the waste of another 
day.” 

“Why have you thrown your sketching things away?” he asked, stupidly. 

“I haven’t. The things I have thrown away were once yours. Then they 
became mine. They will belong to the person who finds them.” 

The words came hysterically, and she trembled a little. 

“What are they?” he asked. 



“Your letters to me. I have finished with you. This is the end.” 

He began to laugh, but his laughter quickly died in his throat. 

“You fool!” he exclaimed; “you spiteful little devil! My name is on each 
of those letters.” 

He quivered with anger, and raised his fist as though to strike. 

“I know,” she said. “That is one of the reasons why I threw them away. 

It is time your folly was known to others besides me.” 

She looked upon him with malice, delighting in his anger. Then she 
laughed softly, taunting him. 

“Can’t you swim?” she asked. “See, it isn’t very far off.” 

But he strode away in the direction of the motor-car. She called after 
him, gently, lovingly. 

“Guy! Guy!” 

He stopped and turned, his face and attitude contemptuous. Running up to 
him, she threw her arms about his neck and, half-sobbing, half-laughing, 
stammered: 

“Guy! Dear Guy! I was only fooling you. They were not your letters—not 
one of them. Your dearest letters I carry in my breast, next to my 
heart.” 

He pressed his face hard against her neck. 

“You little devil, you! Why do we torture each other like this?” 

She clung to him desperately. 

“Marry me! Marry me!” she implored. 

“Yes, I will: I’m damned if I won’t. But, I warn you—look out! We shall 
both have a hell of a time.” 

“But there’ll be a month or two of heaven first,” she said, and, opening 
his shirt at the neck, she kissed him low down on his breast. 




THE LEES OF HAPPINESS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Tales of the Jazz Age, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 


If you should look through the files of old magazines for the first 
years of the present century you would find, sandwiched in between the 
stories of Richard Harding Davis and Frank Norris and others long 
since dead, the work of one Jeffrey Curtain: a novel or two, and 
perhaps three or four dozen short stories. You could, if you were 
interested, follow them along until, say, 1908, when they suddenly 
disappeared. 

When you had read them all you would have been quite sure that here 
were no masterpieces—here were passably amusing stories, a bit out of 
date now, but doubtless the sort that would then have whiled away a 
dreary half hour in a dental office. The man who did them was of good 
intelligence, talented, glib, probably young. In the samples of his 
work you found there would have been nothing to stir you to more than 
a faint interest in the whims of life—no deep interior laughs, no 
sense of futility or hint of tragedy. 

After reading them you would yawn and put the number back in the 
fdes, and perhaps, if you were in some library reading-room, you 
would decide that by way of variety you would look at a newspaper of 
the period and see whether the Japs had taken Port Arthur. But if by 
any chance the newspaper you had chosen was the right one and had 
crackled open at the theatrical page, your eyes would have been 
arrested and held, and for at least a minute you would have forgotten 
Port Arthur as quickly as you forgot Chateau Thierry. For you would, 
by this fortunate chance, be looking at the portrait of an exquisite 
woman. 

Those were tie days of "Florodora" and of sextets, of pinched-in 
waists and blown-out sleeves, of almost bustles and absolute ballet 
skirts, but here, without doubt, disguised as she might be by the 
unaccustomed stiffness and old fashion of her costume, was a butterfly 
of butterflies. Here was the gayety of the period—the soft wine of 
eyes, the songs that flurried hearts, the toasts and tie bouquets, the 
dances and the dinners. Here was a Venus of the hansom, cab, the 
Gibson girl in her glorious prime. Here was... 

...here was you. Find by looking at the name beneath, one Roxanne 
Milbank, who had been chorus girl and understudy in "The Daisy Chain," 
but who, by reason of an excellent performance when the star was 
indisposed, had gained a leading part. 

You would look again—and wonder. Why you had never heard of her. Why 
did her name not linger in popular songs and vaudeville jokes and 



cigar bands, and the memory of that gay old uncle of yours along with 
Lillian Russell and Stella Mayhew and Anna Held? Roxanne 
Milbank-whither had she gone? What dark trap-door had opened suddenly 
and swallowed her up? Her name was certainly not in last Sunday's 
supplement on the list of actresses married to English noblemen. No 
doubt she was dead—poor beautiful young lady—and quite forgotten. 

I am hoping too much. I am having you stumble on Jeffrey Curtains's 
stories and Roxanne Milbank's picture. It would be incredible that you 
should find a newspaper item six months later, a single item two 
inches by four, which informed the public of the marriage, very 
quietly, of Miss Roxanne Milbank, who had been on tour with "The Daisy 
Chain," to Mr. Jeffrey Curtain, the popular author. "Mrs. Curtain," it 
added dispassionately, "will retire from the stage." 

It was a marriage of love. He was sufficiently spoiled to be charming; 
she was ingenuous enough to be irresistible. Like two floating logs 
they met in a head-on rush, caught, and sped along together. Yet had 
Jeffrey Curtain kept at scrivening for twoscore years he could not 
have put a quirk into one of his stories weirder than the quirk that 
came into his own life. Had Roxanne Milbank played three dozen parts 
and filled five thousand houses she could never have had a role with 
more happiness and more despair than were in the fate prepared for 
Roxanne Curtain. 

For a year they lived in hotels, travelled to California, to Alaska, 
to Florida, to Mexico, loved and quarrelled gently, and gloried in the 
golden triflings of his wit with her beauty—they were young and 
gravely passionate; they demanded everything and then yielded 
everything again in ecstasies of unselfishness and pride. She loved 
the swift tones of his voice and his frantic, if unfounded jealousy. 

He loved her dark radiance, the white irises of her eyes, the warm, 
lustrous enthusiasm of her smile. 

"Don't you like her?" he would demand rather excitedly and shyly. 

"Isn't she wonderful? Did you ever see—" 

"Yes," they would answer, grinning. "She's a wonder. You’re lucky." 

The year passed. They tired of hotels. They bought an old house and 
twenty acres near the town of Marlowe, half an hour from Chicago; 
bought a little car, and moved out riotously with a pioneering 
hallucination that would have confounded Balboa. 

"Your room will be here!" they cried in turn. 

—And then: 


And my room here! 



"And the nursery here when we have children." 

"And we'll build a sleeping porch—oh, next year." 

They moved out in April. In July Jeffrey's closest friend, Harry 
Cromwell same to spend a week—they met him at the end of the long 
lawn and hurried him proudly to the house. 

Harry was married also. His wife had had a baby some six months before 
and was still recuperating at her mother's in New York. Roxanne had 
gathered from Jeffrey that Harry's wife was not as attractive as 
Harry—Jeffrey had met her once and considered her—"shallow." But 
Harry had been married nearly two years and was apparently happy, so 
Jeffrey guessed that she was probably all right. 

"I'm making biscuits," chattered Roxanne gravely. "Can you wife make 
biscuits? The cook is showing me how. I think every woman should know 
how to make biscuits. It sounds so utterly disarming. A woman who can 
make biscuits can surely do no—" 

"You'll have to come out here and live," said Jeffrey. "Get a place 
out in the country like us, for you and Kitty." 

"You don't know Kitty. She hates the country. She's got to have her 
theatres and vaudevilles." 

"Bring her out," repeated Jeffrey. "We’ll have a colony. There's an 
awfully nice crowd here already. Bring her out!" 

They were at the porch steps now and Roxanne made a brisk gesture 
toward a dilapidated structure on the right. 

"The garage," she announced. "It will also be Jeffrey's writing-room 
within the month. Meanwhile dinner is at seven. Meanwhile to that I 
will mix a cocktail." 

The two men ascended to the second floor—that is, they ascended 
half-way, for at the first landing Jeffrey dropped his guest's 
suitcase and in a cross between a query and a cry exclaimed: 

"For God's sake, Harry, how do you like her?" 

"We will go up-stairs," answered his guest, "and we will shut the 
door." 

Half an hour later as they were sitting together in the library 
Roxanne reissued from the kitchen, bearing before her a pan of 
biscuits. Jeffrey and Harry rose. 



"They're beautiful, dear," said the husband, intensely. 

"Exquisite," murmured Harry. 

Roxanne beamed. 

"Taste one. I couldn't bear to touch them before you'd seen them all 
and I can't bear to take them back until I find what they taste like." 

"Like manna, darling." 

Simultaneously the two men raised the biscuits to their lips, nibbled 
tentatively. Simultaneously they tried to change the subject. But 
Roxanne undeceived, set down the pan and seized a biscuit. After a 
second her comment rang out with lugubrious finality: 

"Absolutely bum!" 

"Really-—" 

"Why, I didn't notice—" 

Roxanne roared. 

"Oh, I'm useless," she cried laughing. "Turn me out, Jeffrey—I'm a 
parasite; I'm no goal—" 

Jeffrey put his arm around her. 

"Darling, I'll eat your biscuits." 

"They're beautiful, anyway," insisted Roxanne. 

"They're-they're decorative," suggested Harry. 

Jeffrey took him up wildly. 

"That's the word. They're decorative; they're masterpieces. We'll use 
them." 

He rushed to the kitchen and returned with a hammer and a handful of 
nails. 

"We’ll use them, by golly, Roxanne! We'll make a frieze out of them." 
"Don't!" wailed Roxanne. "Our beautiful house." 


'Never mind. We're going to have the library repapered in October. 



Don't you remember? 
"Well-—" 


Bang! The first biscuit was impaled to the wall, where it quivered for 
a moment like a live thing. 

Bang!... 

When Roxanne returned, with a second round of cocktails the biscuits 
were in a perpendicular row, twelve of them, like a collection of 
primitive spear-heads. 

"Roxanne," exclaimed Jeffrey, "you're an artist! Cook?—nonsense! You 
shall illustrate my books!" 

During dinner the twilight faltered into dusk, and later it was a 
starry dark outside, filled and permeated with the frail gorgeousness 
of Roxanne's white dress and her tremulous, low laugh. 

—Such a little girl she is, thought Harry. Not as old as Kitty. 

He compared the two. Kitty—nervous without being sensitive, 
temperamental without temperament, a woman who seemed to flit and 
never light—and Roxanne, who was as young as spring night, and summed 
up in her own adolescent laughter. 

—A good match for Jeffrey, he thought again. Two very young people, 
the sort who'll stay very young until they suddenly find themselves 
old. 

Harry thought these things between his constant thoughts about Kitty, 

He was depressed about Kitty. It seemed to him that she was well 
enough to come back to Chicago and bring his little son. He was 
thinking vaguely of Kitty when he said good-night to his friend's wife 
and his friend at the foot of the stairs. 

"You're our first real house guest," called Roxanne after him. "Aren't 
you thrilled and proud?" 

When he was out of sight around the stair corner she turned to 
Jeffrey, who was standing beside her resting his hand on the end of 
the banister. 

"Are you tired, my dearest?" 

Jeffrey rubbed the centre of his forehead with his fingers. 

"A little. How did you know?" 



Oh, how could I help knowing about you? 


"It's a headache," he said moodily. "Splitting. I'll take some 
aspirin." 

She reached over and snapped out the light, and with his arm tight 
about her waist they walked up the stairs together. 


II 

Harry's week passed. They drove about the dreaming lanes or idled in 
cheerful inanity upon lake or lawn. In the evening Roxanne, sitting 
inside, played to them while the ashes whitened on the glowing ends of 
their cigars. Then came a telegram from Kitty saying that she wanted 
Harry to come East and get her, so Roxanne and Jeffrey were left alone 
in that privacy of which they never seemed to tire. 

"Alone" thrilled them again. They wandered about the house, each 
feeling intimately the presence of the other; they sat on the same 
side of the table like honeymooners; they were intensely absorbed, 
intensely happy. 

The town of Marlowe, though a comparatively old settlement, had only 
recently acquired a "society." Five or six years before, alarmed at 
the smoky swelling of Chicago, two or three young married couples, 
"bungalow people," had moved out; their friends had followed. The 
Jeffrey Curtains found an already formed "set" prepared to welcome: 
them; a country club, ballroom, and golf links yawned for them, and 
there were bridge parties, and poker parties, and parties where they 
drank beer, and parties where they drank nothing at all. 

It was at a poker party that they found themselves a week after 
Harry's departure. There were two tables, and a good proportion of the 
young wives were smoking and shouting their bets, and being very 
daringly mannish for those days. 

Roxanne had left the game early and taken to perambulation; she 
wandered into the pantry and found herself some grape juice—beer gave 
her a headache—and then passed from table to table, looking over 
shoulders at the hands, keeping an eye on Jeffrey and being pleasantly 
unexcited and content. Jeffrey, with intense concentration, was 
raising a pile of chips of all colors, and Roxanne knew by the 
deepened wrinkle between his eyes that he was interested. She liked to 
see him interested in small things. 

She crossed over quietly and sat down on the arm of his chair. 



She sat there five minutes, listening to the sharp intermittent 
comments of the men and the chatter of the women, which rose from the 
table like soft smoke—and yet scarcely hearing either. Then quite 
innocently she reached out her hand, intending to place it on 
Jeffrey's shoulder—as it touched him he started of a sudden, gave a 
short grunt, and, sweeping back his arm furiously, caught her a 
glancing blow on her elbow. 

There was a general gasp. Roxanne regained her balance, gave a little 
cry, and rose quickly to her feet. It had been the greatest shock of 
her life. This, from Jeffrey, the heart of kindness, of 
consideration—this instinctively brutal gesture. 

The gasp became a silence. A dozen eyes were turned on Jeffrey, who 
looked up as though seeing Roxanne for the first time. An expression 
of bewilderment settled on his face. 

"Why—Roxanne—" he said haltingly. 

Into a dozen minds entered a quick suspicion, a rumor of scandal. 

Could it be that behind the scenes with this couple, apparently so in 
love, lurked some curious antipathy? Why else this streak of fire, 
across such a cloudless heaven? 

"Jeffrey!"—Roxanne's voice was pleading—startled and horrified, she 
yet knew that it was a mistake. Not once did it occur to her to blame 
him or to resent it. Her word was a trembling supplication—"Tell me, 
Jeffrey," it said, "tell Roxanne, your own Roxanne." 

"Why, Roxanne—" began Jeffrey again. The bewildered look changed to 
pain. He was clearly as startled as she. "I didn't intend that," he 
went on; "you startled me. You—I felt as if some one were attacking 
me. I—how—why, how idiotic!" 

"Jeffrey!" Again the word was a prayer, incense offered up to a high 
God through this new and unfathomable darkness. 

They were both on their feet, they were saying good-by, faltering, 
apologizing, explaining. There was no attempt to pass it off easily. 

That way lay sacrilege. Jeffrey had not been feeling well, they said. 

He had become nervous. Back of both their minds was the unexplained 
horror of that blow—the marvel that there had been for an instant 
something between them—his anger and her fear—and now to both a 
sorrow, momentary, no doubt, but to be bridged at once, at once, while 
there was yet time. Was that swift water lashing under their feet—the 
fierce glint of some uncharted chasm? 

Out in their car under the harvest moon he talked brokenly. It was 
just—incomprehensible to him, he said. He had been thinking of the 



poker game—absorbed—and the touch on his shoulder had seemed like an 
attack. An attack! He clung to that word, flung it up as a shield. He 
had hated what touched him. With the impact of his hand it had gone, 
that—nervousness. That was all he knew. 

Both their eyes filled with tears and they whispered love there under 
the broad night as the serene streets of Marlowe sped by. Later, when 
they went to bed, they were quite calm. Jeffrey was to take a week off 
all work—was simply to loll, and sleep, and go on long walks until 
this nervousness left him. When they had decided this safety settled 
down upon Roxanne. The pillows underhead became soft and friendly; the 
bed on which they lay seemed wide, and white, and sturdy beneath the 
radiance that streamed in at the window. 

Five days later, in the first cool of late afternoon, Jeffrey picked 
up an oak chair and sent it crashing through his own front window. 

Then he lay down on the couch like a child, weeping piteously and 
begging to die. A blood clot the size of a marble had broken his 
brain. 


Ill 

There is a sort of waking nightmare that sets in sometimes when one 
has missed a sleep or two, a feeling that comes with extreme fatigue 
and a new sun, that the quality of the life around has changed. It is 
a fully articulate conviction that somehow the existence one is then 
leading is a branch shoot of life and is related to life only as a 
moving picture or a mirror—that the people, and streets, and houses 
are only projections from a very dim and chaotic past. It was in such 
a state that Roxanne found herself during the first months of 
Jeffrey's illness. She slept only when she was utterly exhausted; she 
awoke under a cloud. The long, sober-voiced consultations, the faint 
aura of medicine in the halls, the sudden tiptoeing in a house that 
had echoed to many cheerful footsteps, and, most of ail, Jeffrey's 
white face amid the pillows of the bed they had shared—these things 
subdued her and made her indelibly older. The doctors held out hope, 
but that was all. A long rest, they said, and quiet. So responsibility 
came to Roxanne. It was she who paid the bills, pored over his 
bank-book, corresponded with his publishers. She was in the kitchen 
constantly. She learned from the nurse how to prepare his meals and 
after the first month took complete charge of the sick-room. She had 
had to let the nurse go for reasons of economy. One of the two colored 
girls left at the same time. Roxanne was realizing that they had been 
living from short story to short story. 


The most frequent visitor was Harry Cromwell. He had been shocked and 
depressed by the news, and though his wife was now living with him in 
Chicago he found time to come out several times a month. Roxanne found 



his sympathy welcome—there was some quality of suffering in the man, 
some inherent pitifulness that made her comfortable when he was near. 
Roxanne’s nature had suddenly deepened. She felt sometimes that with 
Jeffrey she was losing her children also, those children that now most 
of all she needed and should have had. 

It was six months after Jeffrey's collapse and when the nightmare had 
faded, leaving not the old world but a new one, grayer and colder, 
that she wait to see Harry's wife. Finding herself in Chicago with an 
extra hour before train time, she decided out of courtesy to call. 

As she stepped inside the door she had an immediate impression that 
the apartment was very like some place she had seen before—and almost 
instantly she remembered a round-the-corner bakery of her childhood, a 
bakery full of rows and rows of pink frosted cakes—a stuffy pink, 
pink as a food, pink triumphant, vulgar, and odious. 

And this apartment was like that. It was pink. It smelled pink! 

Mrs. Cromwell, attired in a wrapper of pink and black, opened the 
door. Her hair was yellow, heightened, Roxanne imagined by a dash of 
peroxide in the rinsing water every week. Her eyes were a thin waxen 
blue—she was pretty and too consciously graceful. Her cordiality was 
strident and intimate, hostility melted so quickly to hospitality that 
it seemed they were both merely in the face and voice—never touching 
nor touched by the deep core of egotism beneath. 

But to Roxanne these things were secondary; her eyes were caught and 
held in uncanny fascination by the wrapper. It was vilely unclean. 

From its lowest hem up four inches it was sheerly dirty with the blue 
dust of the floor; for the next three inches it was gray—then it 
shaded off into its natural color, which, was—pink. It was dirty at 
the sleeves, too, and at the collar—and when the woman turned to lead 
the way into the parlor, Roxanne was sure that her neck was dirty. 

A one-sided rattle of conversation began. Mrs. Cromwell became 
explicit about her likes and dislikes, her head, her stomach, her 
teeth, her apartment—avoiding with a sort of insolent meticulousness 
any inclusion of Roxanne with life, as if presuming that Roxanne, 
having been dealt a blow, wished life to be carefully skirted. 

Roxanne smiled. That kimono! That neck! 

After five minutes a little boy toddled into the parlor—a dirty 
little boy clad in dirty pink rompers. His face was smudgy—Roxanne 
wanted to take him into her lap and wipe his nose; other parts in the 
of his head needed attention, his tiny shoes were kicked out at the 
toes. Unspeakable! 



"What a darling little boy!" exclaimed Roxanne, smiling radiantly. 

"Come here to me." 

Mrs. Cromwell looked coldly at her son. 

"He will get dirty. Look at that face!" She held her head on one side 
and regarded it critically. 

"Isn't he a darling? " repeated Roxanne. 

"Look at his rompers," frowned Mrs. Cromwell. 

"He needs a change, don't you, George?" 

George stared at her curiously. To his mind the word rompers 
connotated a garment extraneously smeared, as this one. 

"I tried to make him look respectable this morning," complained Mrs. 
Cromwell as one whose patience had been sorely tried, "and I found he 
didn't have any more rompers—so rather than have him go round without 
any I put him back in those—and his face—" 

"How many pairs has he?" Roxanne's voice was pleasantly curious, "How 
many feather fans have you?" she might have asked. 

"Oh,—" Mrs. Cromwell considered, wrinkling her pretty brow. "Five, I 
think. Plenty, I know." 

"You can get them for fifty cents a pair." 

Mrs. Cromwell's eyes showed surprise—and the faintest superiority. 

The price of rompers! 

"Can you really? I had no idea. He ought to have plenty, but I haven't 
had a minute all week to send the laundry out." Then, dismissing the 
subject as irrelevant—"I must show you some things—" 

They rose and Roxanne followed her past an open bathroom door whose 
garment-littered floor showed indeed that the laundry hadn't been sent 
out for some time, into another room that was, so to speak, the 
quintessence of pinkness. This was Mrs. Cromwell's room. 

Here the Hostess opened a closet door and displayed before' Roxanne's 
eyes an amazing collection of lingerie. 

There were dozens of filmy marvels of lace and silk, all clean, 
unruffled, seemingly not yet touched. On hangers beside them were 
three new evening dresses. 



"I have some beautiful things," said Mrs. Cromwell, "but not much of a 
chance to wear them. Harry doesn't care about going out." Spite crept 
into her voice. "He's perfectly content to let me play nursemaid and 
housekeeper all day and loving wife in the evening." 

Roxanne smiled again. 

"You've got some beautiful clothes here." 

"Yes, I have. Let me show you—" 

"Beautiful," repeated Roxanne, interrupting, "but I'll have to run if 
I'm going to catch my train." 

She felt that her hands were trembling. She wanted to put them on this 
woman and shake her—shake her. She wanted her locked up somewhere and 
set to scrubbing floors. 

"Beautiful," she repeated, "and I just came in for a moment." 

"Well, I'm sorry Harry isn't here." 

They moved toward the door. 

"—and, oh," said Roxanne with an effort—yet her voice was still 
gentle and her lips were smiling—"I think it's Argile's where you can 
get those rompers. Good-by." 

It was not until she had reached the station and bought her ticket to 
Marlowe that Roxanne realized it was the first five minutes in six 
months that her mind had been off Jeffrey. 


IV 

A week later Harry appeared at Marlowe, arrived unexpectedly at five 
o'clock, and coming up the walk sank into a porch chair in a state of 
exhaustion. Roxanne herself had had a busy day and was worn out. The 
doctors were coming at five-thirty, bringing a celebrated nerve 
specialist from New York. She was excited and thoroughly depressed, 
but Harry's eyes made her sit down beside him. 

"What's the matter?" 

"Nothing, Roxanne," he denied. "I came to see how Jeff was doing. 
Don't you bother about me." 


'Harry," insisted Roxanne, "there's something the matter. 



"Nothing," he repeated. "How's Jeff? 
Anxiety darkened her face. 


"He's a little worse, Harry. Doctor Jewett has come on from New York. 
They thought he could tell me something definite. He's going to try 
and find whether this paralysis has anything to do with the original 
blood clot." 

Harry rose. 

"Oh, I'm sorry," he said jerkily. "I didn't know you expected a 
consultation. I wouldn't have come. I thought I'd just rock on your 
porch for an hour—" 

"Sit down," she commanded. 

Harry hesitated. 

"Sit down, Harry, dear boy." Her kindness flooded out now—enveloped 
him. "I know there's something the matter. You’re white as a sheet. 

I'm going to get you a cool bottle of beer." 

All at once he collapsed into his chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

"I can't make her happy," he said slowly. "I've tried and I've tried. 

This morning we had some words about breakfast—I'd been getting my 
breakfast down town—and—well, just after I went to the office she 
left the house, went East to her mother's with George and a suitcase 
full of lace underwear." 


"Harry!" 


"And I don't know—" 

There was a crunch on the gravel, a car turning into the drive. 
Roxanne uttered a little cry. 

"It's Doctor Jewett." 


"Oh, I'll-" 


"You'll wait, won't you?" she interrupted abstractedly. He saw that 
his problem had already died on the troubled surface of her mind. 

There was an embarrassing minute of vague, elided introductions and 
then Harry followed the party inside and watched them disappear up the 
stairs. He went into the library and sat down on the big sofa. 



For an hour he watched the sun creep up the patterned folds of the 
chintz curtains. In the deep quiet a trapped wasp buzzing on the 
inside of the window pane assumed the proportions of a clamor. From 
time to time another buzzing drifted down from up-stairs, resembling 
several more larger wasps caught on larger window-panes. He heard low 
footfalls, the clink of bottles, the clamor of pouring water. 

What had he and Roxanne done that life should deal these crashing 
blows to them? Up-stairs there was taking place a living inquest on 
the soul of his friend; he was sitting here in a quiet room listening 
to the plaint of a wasp, just as when he was a boy he had been 
compelled by a strict aunt to sit hour-long on a chair and atone for 
some misbehavior. But who had put him here? What ferocious aunt had 
leaned out of the sky to make him atone for—what? 

About Kitty he felt a great hopelessness. She was too expensive—that 
was the irremediable difficulty. Suddenly he hated her. He wanted to 
throw her down and kick at her—to tell her she was a cheat and a 
leech—that she was dirty. Moreover, she must give him his boy. 

He rose and began pacing up and down the room. Simultaneously he heard 
some one begin walking along the hallway up-stairs in exact time with 
him. He found himself wondering if they would walk in time until the 
person reached the end of the hall. 

Kitty had gone to her mother. God help her, what a mother to go to! He 
tried to imagine the meeting: the abused wife collapsing upon the 
mother's breast. He could not. That Kitty was capable of any deep 
grief was unbelievable. He had gradually grown to think of her as 
something unapproachable and callous. She would get a divorce, of 
course, and eventually she would marry again. He began to consider 
this. Whom would she marry? He laughed bitterly, stopped; a picture 
flashed before him—of Kitty's arms around some man whose face he 
could not see, of Kitty's lips pressed close to other lips in what was 
surely: passion. 

"God!" he cried aloud. "God! God! God!" 

Then the pictures came thick and fast. The Kitty of this morning 
faded; the soiled kimono rolled up and disappeared; the pouts, and 
rages, and tears all were washed away. Again she was Kitty Carr—Kitty 
Carr with yellow hair and great baby eyes. Ah, she had loved him, she 
had loved him. 

After a while he perceived that something was amiss with him, 
something that had nothing to do with Kitty or Jeff, something of a 
different genre. Amazingly it burst on him at last; he was hungry. 

Simple enough! He would go into the kitchen in a moment and ask the 



colored cook for a sandwich. After that he must go back to the city. 


He paused at the wall, jerked at something round, and, fingering it 
absently, put it to his mouth and tasted it as a baby tastes a bright 
toy. His teeth closed on it—Ah! 

She’d left that damn kimono, that dirty pink kimono. She might have 
had the decency to take it with her, he thought. It would hang in the 
house like the corpse of their sick alliance. He would try to throw it 
away, but he would never be able to bring himself to move it. It would 
be like Kitty, soft and pliable, withal impervious. You couldn’t move 
Kitty; you couldn't reach Kitty. There was nothing there to reach. He 
understood that perfectly—he had understood it all along. 

He reached to the wall for another biscuit and with an effort pulled 
it out, nail and all. He carefully removed the nail from the centre, 
wondering idly if he had eaten the nail with the first biscuit. 

Preposterous! He would have remembered—it was a huge nail. He felt 

his stomach. He must be very hungry. He considered—remembered—yesterday 

he had had no dinner. It was the girl's day out and Kitty had 

lain in her room eating chocolate drops. She had said she felt 

"smothery" and couldn't bear having him near her. He had given 

George a bath and put him to bed, and then lain down on the couch 

intending to rest a minute before getting his own dinner. There 

he had fallen asleep and awakened about eleven, to find that 

there was nothing in the ice-box except a spoonful of potato salad. 

This he had eaten, together with some chocolate drops that he found on 
Kitty's bureau. This morning he had breakfasted hurriedly down town 
before going to the office. But at noon, beginning to worry about 
Kitty, he had decided to go home and take her out to lunch. After that 
there had been the note on his pillow. The pile of lingerie in the 
closet was gone—and she had left instructions for sending her trunk. 

He had never been so hungry, he thought. 

At five o'clock, when the visiting nurse tiptoed down-stairs, he was 
sitting on the sofa staring at the carpet. 

"Mr. Cromwell?" 

"Yes?" 

"Oh, Mrs. Curtain won't be able to see you at dinner. She's not well 
She told me to tell you that the cook will fix you something and that 
there's a spare bedroom." 

"She's sick, you say?" 

"She's lying down in her room. The consultation is just over." 



'Did they—did they decide anything? 


"Yes," said the nurse softly. "Doctor Jewett says there's no hope. Mr. 
Curtain may live indefinitely, but he'll never see again or move again 
or think. He'll just breathe." 

"Just breathe?" 

"Yes." 

For the first time the nurse noted that beside the writing-desk where 
she remembered that she had seen a line of a dozen curious round 
objects she had vaguely imagined to be some exotic form of decoration, 
there was now only one. Where the others had been, there was now a 
series of little nail-holes. 

Harry followed her glance dazedly and then rose to his feet. 

"I don't believe I'll stay. I believe there's a train." 

She nodded. Harry picked up his hat. 

"Good-by," she said pleasantly. 

"Good-by," he answered, as though talking to himself and, evidently 
moved by some involuntary necessity, he paused on his way to the door 
and she saw him pluck the last object from the wall and drop it into 
his pocket. 

Then he opened the screen door and, descending the porch steps, passed 
out of her sight. 


V 

After a while the coat of clean white paint on the Jeffrey Curtain 
house made a definite compromise with the suns of many Julys and 
showed its good faith by turning gray. It scaled—huge peelings of 
very brittle old paint leaned over backward like aged men practising 
grotesque gymnastics and finally dropped to a moldy death in the 
overgrown grass beneath. The paint on the front pillars became 
streaky; the white ball was knocked off the left-hand door-post; the 
green blinds darkened, then lost all pretense of color. 

It began to be a house that was avoided by the tender-minded—some 
church bought a lot diagonally opposite for a graveyard, and this, 
combined with "the place where Mrs. Curtain stays with that living 
corpse," was enough to throw a ghostly aura over that quarter of the 



road. Not that she was left alone. Men and women came to see her, met 
her down town, where she went to do her marketing, brought her home in 
their cars—and came in for a moment to talk and to rest, in the 
glamour that still played in her smile. But men who did not know her 
no longer followed her with admiring glances in the street; a 
diaphanous veil had come down over her beauty, destroying its 
vividness, yet bringing neither wrinkles nor fat. 

She acquired a character in the village—a group of little stories 
were told of her: how when the country was frozen over one winter so 
that no wagons nor automobiles could travel, she taught herself to 
skate so that she could make quick time to the grocer and druggist, 
and not leave Jeffrey alone for long. It was said that every night 
since his paralysis she slept in a small bed beside his bed, holding 
his hand. 

Jeffrey Curtain was spoken of as though he were already dead. As the 
years dropped by those who had known him died or moved away—there 
were but half a dozen of the old crowd who had drunk cocktails 
together, called each other's wives by their first names, and thought 
that Jeff was about the wittiest and most talented fellow that Marlowe 
had ever known. How, to the casual visitor, he was merely the reason 
that Mrs. Curtain excused herself sometimes and hurried upstairs; he 
was a groan or a sharp cry borne to the silent parlor on the heavy air 
of a Sunday afternoon. 

He could not move; he was stone blind, dumb and totally unconscious. 

All day he lay in his bed, except for a shift to his wheel-chair every 
morning while she straightened the room. His paralysis was creeping 
slowly toward his heart. At first-for the first year—Roxanne had 
received the faintest answering pressure sometimes when she held his 
hand—then it had gone, ceased one evening and never come back, and 
through two nights Roxanne lay wide-eyed, staring into the dark and 
wondering what had gone, what fraction of his soul had taken flight, 
what last grain of comprehension those shattered broken nerves still 
carried to the brain. 

After that hope died. Had it not been for her unceasing care the last 
spark would have gone long before. Every morning she shaved and bathed 
him, shifted him with her own hands from bed to chair and back to bed. 
She was in his room constantly, bearing medicine, straightening a 
pillow, talking to him almost as one talks to a nearly human dog, 
without hope of response or appreciation, but with the dim persuasion 
of habit, a prayer when faith has gone. 

Not a few people, one celebrated nerve specialist among them, gave her 
a plain impression that it was futile to exercise so much care, that 
if Jeffrey had been conscious he would have wished to die, that if his 
spirit were hovering in some wider air it would agree to no such 



sacrifice from her, it would fret only for the prison of its body to 
give it full release. 


"But you see," she replied, shaking her head gently, "when I married 
Jeffrey it was—until I ceased to love him." 

"But," was protested, in effect, "you can't love that." 

"I can love what it once was. What else is there for me to do?" 

The specialist shrugged his shoulders and went away to say that Mrs. 
Curtain was a remarkable woman and just about as sweet as an 
angel—but, he added, it was a terrible pity. 

"There must be some man, or a dozen, just crazy to take care of 
her...." 

Casually—there were. Here and there some one began in hope—and ended 
in reverence. There was no love in the woman except, strangely enough, 
for life, for the people in the world, from the tramp to whom she gave 
food she could ill afford to the butcher who sold her a cheap cut of 
steak across the meaty board. The other phase was sealed up somewhere 
in that expressionless mummy who lay with his face turned ever toward 
the light as mechanically as a compass needle and waited dumbly for 
the last wave to wash over his heart. 

After eleven years he died in the middle of a May night, when the 
scent of the syringa hung upon the window-sill and a breeze wafted in 
the shrillings of the frogs and cicadas outside. Roxanne awoke at two, 
and realized with a start she was alone in the house at last. 


VI 

After that she sat on her weather-beaten porch through many 
afternoons, gazing down across the fields that undulated in a slow 
descent to the white and green town. She was wondering what she would 
do with her life. She was thirty-six—handsome, strong, and free. The 
years had eaten up Jeffrey's insurance; she had reluctantly parted 
with the acres to right and left of her, and had even placed a small 
mortgage on the house. 

With her husband's death had come a great physical restlessness. She 
missed having to care for him in the morning, she missed her rush to 
town, and the brief and therefore accentuated neighborly meetings in 
the butcher's and grocer's; she missed the cooking for two, the 
preparation of delicate liquid food for him. One day, consumed with 
energy, she went out and spaded up the whole garden, a thing that had 
not been done for years. 



And she was alone at night in the room that had seen the glory of her 
marriage and then the pain. To meet Jeff again she went back in spirit 
to that wonderful year, that intense, passionate absorption and 
companionship, rather than looked forward to a problematical meeting 
hereafter; she awoke often to lie and wish for that presence beside 
her—inanimate yet breathing—still Jeff. 

One afternoon six months after his death she was sitting on the porch, 
in a black dress which took away the faintest suggestion of plumpness 
from her figure. It was Indian summer—golden brown all about her; a 
hush broken by the sighing of leaves; westward a four o'clock sun 
dripping streaks of red and yellow over a flaming sky. Most of the 
birds had gone—only a sparrow that had built itself a nest on the 
comice of a pillar kept up an intermittent cheeping varied by 
occasional fluttering sallies overhead. Roxanne moved her chair to 
where she could watch him and her mind idled drowsily on the bosom of 
the afternoon. 

Harry Cromwell was coming out from Chicago to dinner. Since his 
divorce over eight years before he had been a frequent visitor. They 
had kept up what amounted to a tradition between them: when he arrived 
they would go to look at Jeff; Harry would sit down on the edge of the 
bed and in a hearty voice ask: 

"Well, Jeff, old man, how do you feel to-day?" 

Roxanne, standing beside, would look intently at Jeff, dreaming that 
some shadowy recognition of this former friend had passed across that 
broken mind—but the head, pale, carven, would only move slowly in its 
sole gesture toward the light as if something behind the blind eyes 
were groping for another light long since gone out. 

These visits stretched over eight years—at Easter, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and on many a Sunday Harry had arrived, paid his call on 
Jeff, and then talked for a long while with Roxanne on the porch. He 
was devoted to her. He made no pretense of hiding, no attempt to 
deepen, this relation. She was his best friend as the mass of flesh on 
the bed there had been his best friend. She was peace, she was rest; 
she was the past. Of his own tragedy she alone knew. 

He had been at the funeral, but since then the company for which he 
worked had shifted him to the East and only a business trip had 
brought him to the vicinity of Chicago. Roxanne had written him to 
come when he could—after a night in the city he had caught a train 
out. 


They shook hands and he helped her move two rockers together. 



'How's George? 


"He's fine, Roxanne. Seems to like school." 

"Of course it was the only thing to do, to send him." 

"Of course—" 

"You miss him horribly, Harry?" 

"Yes—I do miss him. He's a funny boy—" 

He talked a lot about George. Roxanne was interested. Harry must bring 
him out on his next vacation. She had only seen him once in her 
life—a child in dirty rompers. 

She left him with the newspaper while she prepared dinner—she had 
four chops to-night and some late vegetables from her own garden. She 
put it all on and then called him, and sitting down together they 
continued their talk about George. 

"If I had a child—" she would say. 

Afterward, Harry having given her what slender advice he could about 
investments, they walked through the garden, pausing here and there to 
recognize what had once been a cement bench or where the tennis court 
had lain.... 

"Do you remember—" 

Then they were off on a flood of reminiscences: the day they had taken 
all the snap-shots and Jeff had been photographed astride the calf; 
and the sketch Harry had made of Jeff and Roxanne, lying sprawled in 
the grass, their heads almost touching. There was to have been a 
covered lattice connecting the barn-studio with the house, so that 
Jeff could get there on wet days—the lattice had been started, but 
nothing remained except a broken triangular piece that still adhered 
to the house and resembled a battered chicken coop. 

"And those mint juleps!" 

"And Jeffs note-book! Do you remember how we'd laugh, Harry, when 
we'd get it out of his pocket and read aloud a page of material. And 
how frantic he used to get?" 

"Wild! He was such a kid about his writing." 

They were both silent a moment, and then Harry said: 



"We were to have a place out here, too. Do you remember? We were to 
buy the adjoining twenty acres. And the parties we were going to 
have!" 


Again there was a pause, broken this time by a low question from 
Roxanne. 

"Do you ever hear of her, Harry?" 

"Why—yes," he admitted placidly. "She’s in Seattle. She's married 
again to a man named Horton, a sort of lumber king. He's a great deal 
older than she is, I believe." 

"And she's behaving?" 

"Yes—that is, I've heard so. She has everything, you see. Nothing 
much to do except dress up for this fellow at dinner-time." 

"I see." 

Without effort he changed the subject. 

"Are you going to keep the house?" 

"I think so," she said, nodding. "I've lived here so long, Harry, it'd 
seem terrible to move. I thought of trained nursing, but of course 
that'd mean leaving. I've about decided to be a boarding-house lady." 

"Live in one?" 

"No. Keep one. Is there such an anomaly as a boarding-house lady? 
Anyway I'd have a negress and keep about eight people in the summer 
and two or three, if I can get them, in the winter. Of course I'll 
have to have the house repainted and gone over inside." 

Harry considered. 

"Roxanne, why—naturally you know best what you can do, but it does 
seem a shock, Roxanne. You came here as a bride." 

"Perhaps," she said, "that's why I don't mind remaining here as a 
boarding-house lady." 

"I remember a certain batch of biscuits." 

"Oh, those biscuits," she cried. "Still, from all I heard about the 
way you devoured them, they couldn't have been so bad. I was _so_ 
low that day, yet somehow I laughed when the nurse told me about those 
biscuits." 



"I noticed that the twelve nail-holes are still in the library wall 
where Jeff drove them." 


"Yes." 

It was getting very dark now, a crispness settled in the air; a little 
gust of wind sent down a last spray of leaves. Roxanne shivered 
slightly. 

"We’d better go in." 

He looked at his watch. 

"It's late. I've got to be leaving. I go East tomorrow." 

"Must you?" 

They lingered for a moment just below the stoop, watching a moon that 
seemed full of snow float out of the distance where the lake lay. 

Summer was gone and now Indian summer. The grass was cold and there 
was no mist and no dew. After he left she would go in and light the 
gas and close the shatters, and he would go down the path and on to 
the village. To these two life had come quickly and gone, leaving not 
bitterness, but pity; not disillusion, but only pain. There was 
already enough moonlight when they shook hands for each to see the 
gathered kindness in the other's eyes. 


THE ROBIN’S HOUSE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Book, by Djuna Barnes 


In a stately decaying mansion, on the lower end of the Avenue, lived a 
woman by the name of Nelly Grissard. 

Two heavy cocks stood on either side of the brownstone steps, looking 
out toward the park; and in the back garden a fountain, having poured 
out its soul for many a year, still poured, murmuring over the stomachs 
of the three cherubim supporting its massive basin. 

Nelly Grissard was fat and lively to the point of excess. She never let 
a waxed floor pass under her without proving herself light of foot. 

Every ounce of Nelly Grissard was on the jump. Her fingers tapped, her 
feet fluttered, her bosom heaved; her entire diaphragm swelled with 
little creakings of whale-bone, lace and taffeta. 





She wore feathery things about the throat, had a liking for deep 
burgundy silks, and wore six petticoats for the “joy of discovering that 
I’m not so fat as they say.” She stained her good square teeth with 
tobacco, and cut her hair in a bang. 

Nelly Grissard was fond of saying: “I’m more French than human.” Her 
late husband had been French; had dragged his nationality about with him 
with the melancholy of a man who had half dropped his cloak and that 
cloak his life, and in the end, having wrapped it tightly about him, had 
departed as a Frenchman should. 

There had been many “periods” in Nelly Grissard’s life, a Russian, a 
Greek, and those privileged to look through her key-hole said, even a 
Chinese. 

She believed in “intuition,” but it was always first-hand intuition; she 
learned geography by a strict system of love affairs—never two men from 
the same part of the country. 

She also liked receiving “spirit messages”—they kept her in touch with 
international emotion—she kept many irons in the fire and not the least 
of them was the “spiritual” iron. 

Then she had what she called a “healing touch”—she could take away 
headaches, and she could tell by one pass of her hand if the bump on 
that particular head was a bump of genius or of avarice—or if (and she 
used to shudder, closing her eyes and withdrawing her hand with a slow, 
poised and expectant manner) it was the bump of the senses. 

Nelly was, in other words, dangerously careful of her sentimentalism. No 
one but a sentimental woman would have called her great roomy mansion 
“The Robin’s House,” no one but a sentimentalist could possibly have 
lived through so many days and nights of saying “yes” breathlessly, or 
could have risen so often from her bed with such a magnificent and 
knowing air. 

No one looking through the gratings of the basement window would have 
guessed at the fermenting mind of Nelly Grissard. Here well-starched 
domestics rustled about, laying cool fingers on cool fowls and frosted 
bottles. The cook, it is true, was a little untidy; he would come and 
stand in the entry, when Spring was approaching, and look over the head 
of Nelly Grissard’s old nurse, who sat in a wheel-chair all day, her 
feeble hands crossed over a discarded rug of the favourite burgundy 
colour, staring away with half-melted eyes into the everlasting 
fountain, while below the cook’s steaming face, on a hairy chest, rose 
and fell a faded holy amulet. 

Sometimes the world paused to see Nelly Grissard pounce down the steps, 
one after another, and with a final swift and high gesture take her 



magnificent legs out for a drive, the coachman cracking his whip, the 
braided ribbons dancing at the horses’ ears. 

And that was about all—no, if one cared to notice, a man, in the early 
forties, who passed every afternoon just at four, swinging a heavy black 
cane. 

This man was Nicholas Golwein—half Tartar, half Jew. 

There was something dark, evil and obscure about Nicholas Golwein, and 
something bending, kindly, compassionate. Yet he was a very Jew by 
nature. He rode little, danced less, but smoked great self-reassuring 
cigars, and could out-ponder the average fidgety American by hours. 

He had travelled, he had lived as the “Romans lived,” and had sent many 
a hot-eyed girl back across the fields with something to forget or 
remember, according to her nature. 

This man had been Nelly Grissard’s lover at the most depraved period of 
Nelly’s life. At that moment when she was colouring her drinking water 
green, and living on ox liver and “testina en broda,” Nicholas Golwein 
had turned her collar back, and kissed her on that intimate portion of 
the throat where it has just left daylight, yet has barely passed into 
the shadow of the breast. 

To be sure, Nelly Grissard had been depraved at an exceedingly early 
age, if depravity is understood to be the ability to enjoy what others 
shudder at, and to shudder at what others enjoy. 

Nelly Grissard dreamed “absolutely honestly”—stress on the 
absolutely—when it was all the fashion to dream obscurely,—she could 
sustain the conversation just long enough not to be annoyingly 
brilliant, she loved to talk of ancient crimes, drawing her stomach in, 
and bending her fingers slightly, just slightly, but also just enough to 
make the guests shiver a little and think how she really should have 
been born in the time of the Cenci. And during the craze for Gauguin she 
was careful to mention that she had passed over the same South Sea 
roads, but where Gauguin had walked, she had been carried by two 
astonished donkeys. 

She had been “kind” to Nicholas Golwein just long enough to make the 
racial melancholy blossom into a rank tall weed. He loved beautiful 
things, and she possessed them. He had become used to her, had 
“forgiven” her much (for those who had to forgive at all had to forgive 
Nelly in a large way), and the fact that she was too fluid to need one 
person’s forgiveness long, drove him into slow bitterness and despair. 

The fact that “her days were on her,” and that she did not feel the 
usual woman’s fear of age and dissolution, nay, that she even saw new 



measures to take, possessing a fertility that can only come of a 
decaying mind, drove him almost into insanity. 

When the Autumn came, and the leaves were falling from the trees, as 
nature grew hot and the last flames of the season licked high among the 
branches, Nicholas Golwein’s cheeks burned with a dull red, and he 
turned his eyes down. 

Life did not exist for Nicholas Golwein as a matter of day and after 
day—it was flung at him from time to time as a cloak is flung a flunkey, 
and this made him proud, morose, silent. 

Was it not somehow indecent that, after his forgiveness and 
understanding, there should be the understanding and forgiveness of 
another? 

There was undoubtedly something cruel about Nelly Grissard’s love; she 
took at random, and Nicholas Golwein had been the most random, perhaps, 
of all. The others, before him, had all been of her own class—the first 
had even married her, and when she finally drove him to the knife’s 
edge, had left her a fair fortune. Nicholas Golwein had always earned 
his own living, he was an artist and lived as artists live. Then Nelly 
came—and went—and after him she had again taken one of her own kind, a 
wealthy Norwegian—Nord, a friend of Nicholas’. 

Sometimes now Nicholas Golwein would go off into the country, trying to 
forget, trying to curb the tastes that Nelly’s love had nourished. He 
nosed out small towns, but he always came hurriedly back, smelling of 
sassafras, the dull penetrating odour of grass, contact with trees, 
half-tamed animals. 

The country made him think of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony—he would 
start running—running seemed a way to complete all that was sketchy and 
incomplete about nature, music, love. 

“Would I recognize God if I saw him?” The joy of thinking such thoughts 
was not every man’s, and this cheered him. 

Sometimes he would go to see Nord; he was not above visiting Nelly’s 
lover—in fact there was that between them. 

He had fancied death lately. There was a tremendously sterile quality 
about Nicholas Golwein’s fancies; they were the fancies of a race, and 
not of a man. 

He discussed death with Nord—before the end there is something pleasant 
in a talk of a means to an end, and Nord had the coldness that makes 
death strong. 



“I can hate,” he would say, watching Nord out of the corner of his eye; 
“Nelly can’t, she’s too provincial-” 

“Yes, there’s truth in that. Nelly’s good to herself—what more is 
there?” 

“There’s understanding.” He meant compassion, and his eyes filled. “Does 
she ever speak of me?” 

It was beginning to rain. Large drops struck softly against the cafe 
window and thinning out ran down upon the sill. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And she says?” 

“Why are you never satisfied with what you have, Nicholas?” 

Nicholas Golwein turned red. “One dish of cream and the cat should lick 
his paws into eternity. I suppose one would learn how she felt, if she 
feels at all, if one died.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

They looked at each other, Nicholas Golwein in a furtive manner, moving 
his lips around his cigar—Nord absently, smiling a little. “Yes, that 
would amuse her.” 

“What?” Nicholas Golwein paused in his smoking and let his hot eyes rest 
on Nord. 

“Well, if you can manage it-” 

Nicholas Golwein made a gesture, shaking his cuff-links like a 
harness—“I can manage it,” he said, wondering what Nord was thinking. 

“Of course it’s rather disgusting,” Nord said. 

“I know, I know I should go out like a gentleman, but there’s more in me 
than the gentleman, there’s something that understands meanness; a Jew 
can only love and be intimate with the thing that’s a little abnormal, 
and so I love what’s low and treacherous and cunning, because there’s 
nobility and uneasiness in it for me—well,” he flung out his arms—“if 
you were to say to Nell, ‘He hung him s elf in the small hours, with a 
sheet’—what then? Everything she had ever said to me, been to me, will 
change for her—she won’t be able to read those French journals in the 
same way, she won’t be able to swallow water as she has always swallowed 
it. I know, you’ll say there’s nature and do you know what I’ll answer: 
that I have a contempt for animals—just because they do not have to 



include Nelly Grissard’s whims in their means to a living conduct—well, 
listen, I’ve made up my mind to something”—he became calm all of a 
sudden and looked Nord directly in the face. 

“Well?” 

“I shall follow you up the stairs, stand behind the door, and you shall 
say just these words, ‘Nicholas has hung himself.’” 

“And then what?” 

“That’s all, that’s quite sufficient—then I shall know everything.” 

Nord stood up, letting Nicholas open the cafe door for him. 

“You don’t object?” Nicholas Golwein murmured. 

Nord laughed a cold, insulting laugh. “It will amuse her-” 

Nicholas nodded, “Yes, we’ve held the coarse essentials between our 
teeth like good dogs—” he said, trying to be insulting in turn, but it 
only sounded pathetic, sentimental. 

Without a word passing between them, on the following day, they went up 
the stairs of Nelly Grissard’s house, together. The door into the inner 
room was ajar, and Nicholas crept in behind this, seating himself on a 
little table. 

He heard Nord greet Nelly, and Nelly’s voice answering—“Ah, dear”—he 
listened no further for a moment, his mind went back, and he seemed to 
himself to be peaceful and happy all at once. “A binding up of old 
sores,” he thought, a oneness with what was good and simple—with 
everything that evil had not contorted. 

“Religion,” he thought to himself, resting his chin on his 
hands—thinking what religion had meant to all men at all times, but to 
no man in his most need. “Religion is a design for pain—that’s it.” Then 
he thought, that, like all art, must be fundamentally against God—God 
had made his own plans—well, of that later- 

Nelly had just said something—there had been a death-like silence, then 
her cry, but he had forgotten to listen to what it was that had passed. 

He changed hands on his cane. “There is someone in heaven,” he found his 
mind saying. The rising of this feeling was pleasant—it seemed to come 
from the very centre of his being. “There’s someone in heaven—who?” he 
asked himself, “who?” But there was no possible answer that was not 
blasphemy. 



“Jews do not kill themselves 
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Nelly’s voice. He smiled—there was someone in heaven, but no one here. 
“I’m coming,” he murmured to himself—and felt a sensuous giving away in 
the promise. 

His eyes filled. What was good in death had been used up long ago—now it 
was only dull repetition—death had gone beyond the need of death. 

Funnily enough he thought of Nelly as she was that evening when she had 
something to forgive. He had pulled her toward him by one end of a 
burgundy ribbon, “Forgive, forgive,” and she had been kind enough not to 
raise him, not to kiss him, saying, “I forgive”—she just stood there 
showing her tobacco-stained teeth in a strong laugh, “Judas eliminated.” 

He put his hand to his mouth, “I have been There ,” and _There_ seemed 
like a place where no one had ever been. How cruel, how monstrous! 

Someone was running around the room, heavy, ponderous. “She always 
prided herself on her lightness of foot,” and here she was running like 
a trapped animal, making little cries, “By the neck!”—strange words, 
horrifying—unreal- 

“To be a little meaner than the others, a little more crafty”—well, he 
had accomplished that, too. 

Someone must be leaning on the couch, it groaned. That took him back to 
Boulogne; he had loved a girl once in Boulogne, and once in the dark 
they had fallen, it was like falling through the sky, through the stars, 
finding that the stars were not only one layer thick, but that there 
were many layers, millions of layers, a thickness to them, and a 
depth—then the floor—that was like a final promise of something sordid, 
but lasting—firm. 

Sounds rose from the streets; automobiles going uptown, horses’ hoofs, a 
cycle siren,—that must be a child,—long drawn out, and piercing—yes, 
only a child would hold on to a sound like that. 

“Life is life,” Nelly had just said, firmly, decisively. After all he 
had done this well—he had never been able to think of death long, but 
now he had thought of it, made it pretty real—he remembered sparrows, 
for some unknown reason, and this worried him. 

“The line of the hips, simply Renoir over again-” 

They were on the familiar subject of art. 

The sounds in the room twittered about him like wings in a close garden, 
where there is neither night nor day. “There is a power in death, even 



the thought of death, that is very terrible and very beautiful-” His 

cane slipped, and struck the floor. 

“What was that?” the voice of Nelly Grissard was high, excited, 
startled- 

“Ajoke.” 

Nicholas Golwein suddenly walked into the room. 

“Ajoke,” he said and looked at them both, smiling. 

Nelly Grissard, who was on her knees, and who was holding Nord’s shoe in 
one hand, stared at him. It seemed that she must have been about to kiss 
Nord’s foot. 

Nicholas Golwein bowed, a magnificent bow, and was about to go. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” Nelly Grissard cried, angrily, 
and got to her feet. 

He began to stammer: “I—I am leaving town—I wanted to pay my respects- 
“Well, go along with you-” 

Nicholas Golwein went out, shutting the door carefully behind him. 


GETZEL 

Project Gutenberg's Jewish Children, by Sholem Naumovich Rabinovich 


"Sit down, and I will tell you a story about nuts." 

"About nuts? About nuts?" 

"About nuts." 

"Now? War-time?" 

"Just because it's war-time. Because your heart is heavy, I want to 
distract your thoughts from the war. In any case, when you crack a nut, 
you find a kernel." 

* * * 


His name was Getzel, but they called him Goyetzel. Whoever had God in 





his heart made fun of Getzel, ridiculed him. He was considered a bit of 
a fool. Amongst us schoolboys he was looked upon as a young man. He was 
a clumsily built fellow, had extremely coarse hands, and thick lips. He 
had a voice that seemed to come from an empty barrel. He wore wide 
trousers and big top-boots, like a bear. His head was as big as a 
kneading trough. This head of his, "_Reb_" Yankel used to say, was 
stuffed with hay or feathers. The "Rebbe" frequently reminded Getzel 
of his great size and awkwardness. "Goyetzel," "Coarse being," 

"Bullock's skin," and other such nicknames were bestowed on him by the 
teacher. And he never seemed to care a rap about them. He hid in a 
comer, puffed out his cheeks, and bleated like a calf. You must know 
that Getzel was fond of eating. Food was dearer to him than anything 
else. He was a mere stomach. The master called him a glutton, but Getzel 
didn't care about that either. The minute he saw food, he thrust it into 
his mouth, and chewed and chewed vigorously. He had sent to him, to the 
"_Cheder_," the best of everything. This great clumsy fool was, along 
with everything else, his wealthy mother's darling—her only child. And 
she took the greatest care of him. Day and night, she stuffed him like a 
goose, and was always wailing that her child ate nothing. 

"He ought to have the evil eye averted from him," our teacher used to 
say, behind Getzel's back, of course. 

"To the devil with his mother," the teacher's wife used to add, in such 
a voice, and making such a grimace over her words that it was impossible 
to keep from laughing. "In Polosya they keep such children in swaddling 
clothes. May he suffer instead of my old bones!" 

"May I live longer than his head," the teacher put in, after her, and 
pulled Getzel's cap down over his ears. 

The whole "Cheder" laughed. Getzel sat silent. He was sulky, but kept 
silent. It was hard to get him into a temper. But, when he did get into 
a temper, he was terrible. Even an angry bear could not be fiercer than 
he. He used to dance with passion, and bite his own big hands with his 
strong white teeth. If he gave one a blow, one felt it—one enjoyed it. 

This the boys knew very well. They had tasted his blows, and they were 
terribly afraid of him. They did not want to have anything to do with 
him. You know that Jewish children have a lot of respect for beatings. 

And in order to protect themselves against Getzel, all the ten boys had 
to keep united—ten against one. And that was how it came about that 
there were two parties at "_Reb_" Yankel's " Cheder ." On the one side, 
all the pupils; on the other, Getzel. The boys kept their wits about 
them; Getzel his fists. The boys worked at their lessons; Getzel ate 
continually. 

* * 


It came to pass that on a holiday the boys got together to play nuts. 



Playing nuts is a game like any other, neither better than tops, nor 
worse than cards. The game is played in various ways. There are "holes" 
and "bank" and "caps." But every game finishes up in the same way. One 
boy loses, another wins. And, as always, he who wins is a clever fellow, 
a smart fellow, a good fellow. And he who loses is a good-for-nothing, a 
fool and a ne'er-do-well; just as it happens in the big cities, at the 
clubs, where people sit playing cards night and day. 

The ten boys got together in the "Cheder" to play nuts. They turned 
over a bench, placed a row of nuts on the floor, and began rolling other 
nuts downwards. Whoever knocked the most nuts out of the row won the 
whole lot. Suddenly the door opened, and Getzel came in, his pockets 
loaded with nuts, as usual. 

"Welcome art thou—a Jew!" cried one of the boys. 

"If you speak of the Messiah," put in a second. 

"_Vive_ Hainan!" cried a third. 

"And Rashi says, 'The devil brought him here.'" cried a fourth. 

"What are you playing? Bank? Then I'll play too," said Getzel, to which 
he got an immediate reply: 

"No, with a little cap." 

"Why not?" 

"Just for that." 

"Then I won't let you play." 

He didn’t hesitate a moment, but scattered the nuts about the floor with 
his bear's paws. The boys got angry. The cheek of the rascal! 

"Boys, why don’t you do something?" asked one. 

"What shall we do?" asked a second. 

"Lets break his bones for him," suggested a third. 

"All right. Try it on," cried Getzel. He turned up his sleeves, ready 
for work. 

And there took place a battle, a fight between the two parties. On the 
one side was the whole " Cheder ," on the other Getzel. 


Ten is not one. It was true they felt what Getzel's fists tasted like. 



Bruises and marks around the eyes were the portion of the ten. But for 
that, again, they gave him a good taste of the world with their sharp 
nails and their teeth, and every other thing they could. From the front 
and from the back and from all sides, he got blows and kicks and pulls 
and thumps and bites and scratches. Well, ten is not one. They overcame 
him. Getzel had to get himself off, disappear. And now begins the real 
story of the nuts. 

* * * 

After he left the "Cheder," bruised and scratched and tom and 
bleeding, Getzel stood thinking for a while. He clapped his hands on his 
pockets, and there was heard the rattling of nuts. 

"You don't want to play nuts with me, then may the Angel of Death play 
with you. I want you for ten thousand sacrifices. I can manage. We two 
will play by ourselves." 

That was what Getzel said to himself. The next minute he was off like 
the wind. He stopped in the middle of the road to say aloud, as if there 
was some one with him: 

"Where to? Where, for instance, shall we go, Getzel?" And at once he 
answered himself: "There, far outside the town, on the other side of the 
mill. There we shall be alone, the two of us. No one will disturb us. 

Let any one attempt to disturb us, and we will break bones, and make an 
end." 

Talking with himself, Getzel felt that he was not alone. He was not one 
but two; and he felt as strong as two. Let the boys dare to come near 
him, and he would break them to atoms. He would reduce them to a 
dust-heap. He enjoyed listening to his own words, and did not stop 
talking to himself, as if he really had some one beside him. 

"Listen to me. How far are we going to go?" he asked himself. And he 
answered himself almost in a strange voice: 

"Well, it all depends on you." 

"Perhaps we ought to sit down here and play nuts. Well? What do you say, 
Getzel?" 

"It's all the same to me." 

Getzel sat down on the ground, far beyond the town, behind the mill, 
took out the nuts, counted them, divided them in two equal parts, put 
one lot in his right-hand pocket, and the other in his left. He took off 
his cap, and threw into it a few nuts from his right-hand pocket. He 
said to himself: 



"They imagine I can't get on without them. Listen, Getzel, what game are 
we playing?" 

"I don't know. Whatever game you like." 

"Then let us play 'odd or even.'" 

"I'm quite willing." 

He shook his cap. 

"Now, guess. Odd or even? Well, speak out," he said to himself. He dug 
his elbow into his own ribs, and said to himself: 

"Even." 

"Even did you say? Who'll thrash you? You have lost. Hand over three 
nuts." 

He took three nuts from his left-hand pocket, and put them into the 
right. Again he shook the cap, and again he asked: 

"Odd or even this time?" 

"Odd." 

"Did you say odd? May you suffer for ever! Hand them over here. You have 
lost four nuts." 

He changed four nuts from his left-hand pocket to the right, shook the 
cap and said again: 

"Well, maybe you'll guess right now. Odd or even?" 

"Even." 

"Even did you say? May your bones rot! You rascal, hand out here five 
nuts." 

"Isn't it enough that I lose. Why do you curse me?" 

"Whose fault is it that you are a fool and that you guess as a blind man 
guesses a hole? Well, say again—odd or even? This time you must be 
right." 

"Even." 

"Even? May you live long! Hand out seven nuts, you fool, and guess 



again. Odd or even? 


"Even." 

"Again even. May you be my father! Good-for-nothing, hand over five more 
nuts, and guess again. Maybe you will guess right for once. Odd or even? 
Why are you silent—eh?" 

"I have no more nuts." 

"It's a lie, you have!" 

"As I am a Jew, I haven't." 

"Just look in your pocket, like this." 

"There isn’t even a sign of one." 

"None? Lost all the nuts? Well, what good has it done you? Aren't you a 
fool?" 

"Enough! You have won all my nuts, and now you torment me." 

"It's good, it's all right. You wanted to win all my nuts, and I have 
won yours." 

Goyetzel was well satisfied that Getzel had lost, whilst he, Goyetzel 
had won. He felt it was doing him good to win. He felt equal to winning 
all the nuts in the whole world. "Where are they now, the ’_Cheder_’ 
boys? I would have got my own back from them. I would not have left them 
the smallest nut, not even for a cure. They would have died here on the 
ground in front of me." 

Getzel grew angry, fierce. He closed his fists, clenched his teeth, and 
spoke to himself, just as if there was some one beside him. 

"Well, try now. Now that I am not by myself. Now that there are two of 
us. Well, Getzel, why are you sitting there like a bridegroom? Let's 
play nuts another little while." 

"Nuts? Where have I nuts? Didn't I tell you I haven't a single one?" 

"Ah, I forgot that you have no more nuts. Do you know what I would 
advise you, Getzel?" 

"For instance?" 

"Have you any money?" 



I have. Well, what of that? 


"Buy nuts from me." 

"What do you mean by saying I should buy nuts off you?" 

"Fool! Don't you know what buying means? Give me money, and I'll give 
you nuts. Eh?" 

"Well, I agree to that." 

He took from his purse a silver coin, bargained about the price, counted 
a score of nuts from the right-hand pocket to the left, and the play 
began all over again. 

An experienced card-player, the story goes, half an hour before his 
death called his son—also a gambler—to his bedside, and said to him: 

"My child, I am going from this world. We shall never meet again. I know 
you play cards. You have my nature. You may play as much as you like, 
only take care not to play yourself out." 

These words are almost a law. There is nothing worse in the world than 
playing yourself out. Experienced people say it deprives a man even of 
his last shirt. It drives a man to desperate acts. And one cannot hope 
to rise at the Resurrection after that. So people say. And so it 
happened with our young man. He worked so long, shaking his cap, "odd or 
even," taking from one pocket and putting into the other, until his 
left-hand pocket hadn't a single nut in it. 

"Well, why don't you play?" 

"I have nothing to play with." 

"Again you have no nuts, good-for-nothing!" 

"You say I am a good-for-nothing. And I say you are a cheat." 

"If you call me a cheat again, I will give you a clout in the jaw." 

"Let the Lord put it into your head." 

Getzel sat quiet for a few minutes, scraping the ground with his 
fingers, digging a hole, and muttering a song under his breath. Then he 
said: 

"Dirty thing, let us play nuts." 


Where have I nuts? 



"Haven't you money? I will sell you another ten." 

"Money? Where have I money?" 

"No money and no nuts? Oh, I can't stand it. Ha! ha! ha!" 

The laugh echoed over the whole field, and re-echoed in the distant 
wood. Getzel was convulsed with laughter. 

"What are you laughing at, you Goyetzel you?" he asked himself. And he 
answered himself in a different voice: 

"I am laughing at you, good-for-nothing. Isn't it enough that you lost 
all my nuts on me? Why did you want to go and lose my money as well? 
Such a lot of money. You fool of fools! Oh, I can't get over it. Ha! ha! 
ha!" 

"You yourself brought me to it. You wicked one of wicked ones! You 
scamp! You rascal!" 

"Fool of the night! If I were to tell you to cut off your nose, must you 
do it? You idiot! You animal with the horse's face, you! Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Be quiet, at any rate, you Goyetzel, you. And let me not see your 
forbidding countenance." 

And he turned away from himself, sat sulky for a few minutes, scraping 
the earth with his fingers. He covered the hole he had made, as he sang 
a little song under his breath. 

"Do you know what I will tell you, Getzel?" he said to himself a few 
minutes later. "Let us forgive one another. Let us be friends. The Lord 
helped me. It was my luck to win so many nuts—may no evil eye harm 
them! Why should we not enjoy ourselves? Let's crack a few nuts. I 
should think they are not bad! Well, what do you say, Getzel?" 

"Yes, I also think they ought not to be bad," he answered himself. He 
thrust a nut into his mouth, a second, a third. Each time, he banged his 
teeth with his fists. The nut was cracked. He took out a fat kernel, 
cleaned it round, threw it back in his mouth, and chewed it pleasurably 
with his strong white teeth. He crunched them as a horse crunches oats. 
He said to himself: 

"Would you also like the kernel of a nut, Getzel? Speak out. Do not be 
ashamed." 


Why not? 



That was how he answered himself. He stretched out his left hand, but 
only smacked it with his right. 


"Will you have a plague?" 

"Let it be a plague." 

"Then have two." 

And he did not cease from cracking the nuts, and crunching them like a 
horse. It was not enough that he sat eating and gave none to the other, 
but he said to him: 

"Listen, Getzel, to what I will ask you. How, for example, do you feel 
while I am eating and you are only looking on?" 

"How do I feel? May you have such a year!" 

"Ah, I see you've got a temper. Here is a kernel for you." 

And Getzel's right hand gave the left a kernel. The right turned upside 
down. The left hand smacked the right. The left hand smacked the right 
cheek. Then the right hand smacked the left cheek twice. The left hand 
caught hold of the right lapel of his coat, and the right hand at once 
tore off the left lapel, from top to bottom. The left hand pulled the 
right earlock. The right hand gave the left ear a terrible bang. 

"Let go of my earlock, Getzel. Take my advice, and let go of my 
earlock!" 

"A plague!" 

"Then you'll have no earlock, Getzel." 

"Then you, Goyetzel, will have no ear." 

"Oh!" 

"Oh! Oh!" 

* * * 


EPILOGUE 

For several minutes our Getzel rolled on the ground. Now he lay right 
side up, and now he lay left side up. He held his pocketful of nuts with 
both hands.... One minute Goyetzel was victorious. The next it was 
Getzel, until he got up from the ground covered with dirt, like a pig. 



He was torn to pieces, had a bleeding ear, and a torn earlock. He took 
all the nuts from his pocket, and threw them into the mud of the river, 
far away, behind the mill. He muttered angrily: 

"That's right. It's a good deed." 

"Neither you—nor me." 


YOUNG MAN FROM ELSEWHEN 

By Sylvia Jacobs 

One thing the old man was sure 
of—there were far fewer things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt 
of in his philosophy—till today. 


[Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction, March 1961 . 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


A redcap was pushing a wheelchair through the station, under a ceiling 
so lofty that the place seemed empty, though hundreds of people were 
milling around, preparing to board the early trains. The old man in 
the wheelchair had a blanket over his knees, in spite of July heat in 
Los Angeles. Beside him walked a smartly dressed middle-aged woman, 
slimmed by diet and with her steel-gray hair looking as if she’d 
just stepped out of a beauty parlor. She kept up a steady stream of 
admonitions. 

"Now, Papa," she was saying, "don't forget to take your medicine at 
lunchtime. Keep your chair out of the aisle—people have to walk 
there. And whatever you do, don't go to the club car for a drink—you 
know it's bad for your arthritis. The doctor said not more than three 
cigars a day. And if Edna isn't at the station to meet you, just wait, 
do you hear? It's a long drive from her house and she may be late." 

"Hell's fire!" the old man protested. "I was taking trains before you 
were born! How my boy Will stands—" 

He broke off to ogle a Mexican girl, a ripe sixteen, who was walking in 
the same direction, ahead of them. 


Papa! Act your age!" his daughter-in-law said under her breath. 





"Like they say, a woman's as old as she looks, but a man ain't old till 
he quits looking," he replied absently. 

The redcap grinned. The little senorita, not knowing who was watching 
her but quite sure someone was, paused to put a dime in a Coke machine. 
The wheelchair entourage passed her and the old man craned his neck, 
looking backward, determined not to miss anything. The girl sat down on 
a bench to drink her Coke. If I were only fifty years younger, the old 
man thought, I'd buy a Coke, too, and sit down beside her.... 

"Papa!" his son's wife cried. "You'll fall out of your chair! Why do 
you always have to embarrass me like this?" But the insistent voice 
could not interrupt the old man's pleasant daydream of conquest. He had 
turned off his hearing aid. 

The redcap stopped alongside the third car of the San-Francisco-bound 
streamliner and signaled another redcap who was unloading a baggage 
truck. The other came over to help and two pairs of strong young arms 
lifted the old man, wheelchair and all, smoothly onto the platform of 
the car. 

His daughter-in-law did not board the train. She stood waving, calling 
after the old man, "So long, Papa! Have a nice visit with Edna and 
remember what I told you!" 

He waved back automatically, but he hadn't heard a word she said. He 
didn't turn his hearing aid back on until he had been wheeled inside 
the car. 

Most of the reclining seats were already filled. The redcap pushed 
the wheelchair the full length of the aisle and parked it in a vacant 
space beyond the last seat, across from the washroom. He turned it 
crosswise, so it wouldn't roll when the train started moving, and with 
its occupant facing the window. 

"Turn me around!" the old man commanded. "Like to see who I'm ridin' 
with. If I want to look out, I always got the opposite window." 

The redcap complied, but the old man still wasn't satisfied. "Better 
wheel me in the club car straight off," he decided. 

"Sorry, mister," the redcap said, "but you gotta ride in your own car 
till the conductor takes the tickets. Then you can have your train 
porter take you in there." That wasn't quite true. The conductor could 
have picked up the old man's ticket in the club car, but this way the 
redcap was not personally violating the orders of the lady who had 



given him the tip. 


"Take myself in there, long as he opens the doors," the old man 
grumbled. But for the time being, he stayed put. 

The train gave just one lurch, then picked up speed as the straggling 
city, then trees and suburbs and finally fields flowed past the 
opposite window. Now the old man felt free—for a day, at least, 
until his daughter Edna would take over the job supervising his every 
move—but at first the trip was lonely. Nobody talked to him and the 
only diversion in the car was a baby, which started squalling. 

The old man found himself thinking how much friendlier the atmosphere 
was in the pool hall on Figueroa, where he rolled himself almost every 
day when he took his "walk" to watch the boys shoot pool. He could get 
there alone from his son's house, for there were driveways he could 
use to cross the streets, avoiding curbs. He was always welcome in 
the pool hall and he saw to it that he remained welcome. Every month, 
when his social security check came, he would buy a box of cigars and 
a couple of bottles and take them to the pool room, where he poured 
drinks for everybody until his money was used up. What else was money 
good for but to have a good time? 

He felt more at home in that dingy place, with the walls covered with 
pinups, than he did in his son’s modem ranch-style house. For all his 
daughter-in-law's fussing over him, her efforts to keep him on the diet 
and the medicines that were supposed to prolong his life, he knew she 
was glad to get rid of him for the rest of the summer. He knew because 
he'd heard what Jane said to her best friend, Sarah Tolliver. Jane kept 
track of him by the squeaking of his wheelchair, and once he had bought 
a can of oil at the drugstore, and oiled the wheels so they didn't make 
a sound as he rolled up the inclined planks Will had laid over the 
kitchen steps. 

Sarah and Jane had been in the dining area, having coffee, and the old 
man turned up his hearing aid so he could hear what they were talking 
about from the kitchen. They were talking about him. 

"You don't know how lucky you are," Sarah was saying, "that it was his 
legs gave out on him—not his head. When I was working at the hospital, 

I saw so many old folks who were just zombies, not knowing who they 
were, where they were, or what time it was. I tell you, there's nothing 
worse than that. But Will's dad? Why, he's sharp as a tack. Nobody puts 
anything over on him." 

"He's sharp, all right," Jane agreed, "in some ways. But if he had the 
use of his legs, he’d be chasing after women. And that pool hall he 



hangs out in! When a man gets to be seventy-eight, you’d think he’d 
spend his time in church, not in a dive like that." 

"What do you care where he goes?" Sarah asked. "At least it gives you 
some time to yourself." 

That was it. The young folks wanted some time to themselves. It was 
only natural. Well, Jane would have the house to herself, with no old 
man underfoot for the next few months, while he was at Edna's. Edna was 
his own flesh and blood; she would mix him a cocktail before dinner and 
serve him steaks, not baby food. She would kid with him about what a 
Casanova he was before her ma domesticated him, and light his cigars 
instead of hiding the box and doling them out one by one. She would 
call him George instead of Papa, but it would only be an act, just to 
make her old father feel good because she didn't expect him to live 
much longer. For all the time it would be understood that he was at 
John and Edna's house for a visit, that the place he lived was with 
Will and Jane. The truth was that neither of the girls would miss him 
if he didn't wind up at either place. 

But what a way to waste a whole golden day he had to _himself_, with 
neither daughter nor daughter-in-law to boss or kid him around. He had 
looked forward to this day as a day of adventure, a day when anything 
could happen, and now he was starting it off on the wrong foot, 
wallowing in self-pity. What he needed was a good stiff drink. Yes, at 
ten o'clock in the morning! 

When the conductor took his ticket, the old man demanded, "Where in 
hell is the porter?" 

It was a long train and she was hitting ninety now, and though you 
would not realize it in the sound-insulated, air-conditioned coaches, 
you did when the porter had to use his full weight to push the door 
open against the wind, when you heard the clackety-clack of the wheels 
on the rails, a fountain of noise rising up between cars, when the 
wheelchair swayed precariously as it was pushed across the iron treads 
over the couplings. 

The other coaches were filled with bored passengers in various 
stages of somnolence, people to whom the trip was merely a means of 
getting somewhere else. The club car was different; this was the 
gathering-place of those to whom the trip was an end in itself. It 
was filled with the smell of ginger ale, good whiskey and the perfume 
emanating from two young women at one of the small tables, periodically 
inspecting their makeup and hairdos in little mirrors, waiting for some 
nice young men to arrive. 



Regretfully, the old man realized that he was not a candidate for the 
honor. But a few drinks would dull the twinges in his crippled legs and 
make him feel years younger. The white-coated waiter moved a chair, 
pulled the wheelchair up next to another small table and placed a paper 
napkin meticulously on it. The old man decided to start with a bottle 
of beer. Plenty of time to work up to the stronger stuff, and this way 
the minimum of pocket money his daughter-in-law had provided would last 
longer, perhaps until some free spender started buying drinks. 

As it turned out, he caught his benefactor before the girls did. It was 
a young man of perhaps thirty-five, a dead ringer for Marshal Wyatt 
Earp. He went directly to the old man's table, as if he had picked him 
out. As a matter of fact, he had. 

"May I sit here?" he asked. 

"Glad to have you," the old man said, and meant it. He inspected the 
newcomer carefully. It would be almost too good to be true, to meet 
one of those actor fellows on the train. No, he decided, the clothes 
weren't casual enough for Hollywood; they didn't look like southern 
California at all. More the way he imagined an English banker would 
dress. Striped pants, cutaway, and a white silk scarf knotted at the 
throat. But an Englishman, the old man figured, would order ale instead 
of beer, and this one simply pointed to the old man's beer bottle when 
the waiter came to take his order. 

"My name's George Murton," the old man said. "You can just call me 
George." 

"Yes, indeed," the stranger agreed. "I see we shall get on famously. 

Mine is Sandane." 

"Anybody ever tell you that you look like Wyatt Earp, Sandy?" the old 
man asked. 

"Earp? I'm afraid I've never met the gentleman." 

"Should have known. You're the bookish type. Prob'ly never watch 
television. Sure don't talk like a Westerner, either. You come from 
California or elsewhere?" 

"I come from elsewhen." 

Old George almost choked on a swallow of beer. Of course! That was why 
Sandane dressed funny, talked funny; he'd just stepped out of a time 
machine, like in the play last night on Channel Two. It all fitted in 
with the old man's feeling that this was a day for adventure. But he 



mustn't act too surprised; if he did, Sandane would take him for one of 
those old codgers who think horse-and-buggy thoughts in the jet age. A 
lot of younger folks, too, would say time travel was impossible, the 
same ones who'd called artificial satellites impossible. But George 
Murton had seen so many new developments in his lifetime that it was 
not difficult for him to accept the idea that this young man came from 
tomorrow. 

"How long you plan to be here?" he asked casually. "Or maybe I should 
say—how long you plan to be here—now?" 

"Not long. Just until I can get a body." 

George found that remark a little confusing. It didn't belong in the 
script about the time machine. He felt as if he'd switched channels in 
the middle of the first act and tuned in on a murder mystery. 

He leaned across the table and said in a low tone, "If you're figurin' 
on gettin' a hired gun to kill somebody, you'd better not talk about it 
in here. Too public." 

"On the contrary, it would have to be a living body. But perhaps you're 
right. We could talk more freely in my compartment. Would you care to 
join me there, George? We could have some refreshment sent in." 

"Sure would. Got a lot of questions I'd like to ask you. You see, I'm 
the curious type and I hang around mostly with a bunch of young punks 
that don't know nothin' except about the fights and the World’s Series. 
Since my legs give out on me, I don't get around much. To tell you the 
truth, this is the first time I ever met a fellow from—elsewhen." 

"Is it really?" Sandane said politely. "Well, then, you should find it 
quite interesting. What shall we have to drink?" 

"Bourbon always suits me." 

"Bourbon? One of the royal families?" 

"Hell, no. You’re in America, Sandy, the good old U.S.A. We don't have 
no royal families. Bourbon is a drink. Whiskey, spiritus frumenti_, 
hard liquor." 

"Fine. We shall order two flagons of it." 

"Comes in fifths and you drink it in shot glasses, unless you want a 
mix. Rather have mine straight, with a water chaser." 

"My eiTor. I seem to have my periods mixed. Suppose you order, since 
you know so much more than I about the customs of your time?" The old 



man's happy smile suddenly faded and Sandane added hastily, "I shall 
pay for it, of course. It's only fitting that you should be my guest, 
because I believe you can be a great help to me." 

This time he had hit the jackpot, the old man reflected as he was 
wheeled through the dining car to the first class section of the train, 
with a porter pushing his chair, Sandane opening the doors, and a 
bottle of good bourbon cradled cozily in his lap. Wait till the boys at 
the pool hall heard about this trip! 

The first shot of bourbon warmed his stomach in the good old familiar 
way, and somehow that was confirmation that the rest of it was real, 
too. 

"How come you talk the language so good?" he asked his host, after the 
porter left them alone in the compartment. 

"Is that surprising?" Sandane asked. "It shouldn't be. I'm a student of 
history, in your period on a research project. Naturally, I would have 
to prepare myself by studying the language of the country and of the 
period, in order to pass as one of you." 

"You do real good, Sandy, considering. But why do you want to act like 
ordinary folks? Seems to me you ought to go on TV and tell everybody. 
Bet some big news commentator would be proud to interview you." 

"Most people of your time would consider it a hoax." 

"Maybe. But as long as you told me this much, let's have the rest of 
it. How does this time machine of yours work?" 

"Not a machine, George. A capacity of the human mind. Dormant in 
your period, except for rare individuals. But in—elsewhen—we have 
learned how to use it. Beyond that I can give you no details. If I gave 
them, the method of tapping this talent would be discovered before it 
actually was. That is why I can’t really talk with anyone about it. So 
I can only hint, as I did with you. If I encounter skepticism, I pass 
it off as a joke. This time I was lucky—I found someone who would 
accept it on faith. Have another?" 

"Don't mind if I do. But it strikes me I'm the lucky one." 

"Perhaps. You could be two thousand dollars richer as a result of 
having met me." 


The old man paused with his shot glass halfway to his mouth and set 
it down again. "Well, now! I'd be glad to give you any information 



that would help you. I seen a lot in my life. But two thousand 
dollars—ain't that a mite steep?" 

"Two thousand, give or take twenty—whatever I have left when we reach 
San Francisco. Money of this period will be of no use to me if we 
complete the transaction, so I may as well give you all of it. You see, 
the body I’d like to buy is yours." 

"Hold on, now!" the old man exclaimed, propelling his chair toward the 
door of the compartment and fumbling for the knob. "What am I supposed 
to do with the money if you get my body?" 

"Please don’t be alarmed! It would be an exchange. You’d get the body 
I'm using and the money besides." 

"Why in the hell didn't you say so in the first place? For trade, 

Sandy, you wouldn't owe me a dime. But I don't get it. Why should you 
trade a young, healthy body like yours for this old crippled-up one? 

I'd be getting all the best of it!" 

"You may not think so when I tell you that this body I'm using is due 
to disintegrate into its component elements in about two weeks, give or 
take a day or so." 

"Sandy, you're just going to have to do some explaining. I still might 
take you up on the deal, but I got to understand what I'm getting 
into." 

"You have a right to an explanation. And I can give it to you without 
revealing the actual process of the time transfer. You see, the mind is 
capable of an indefinite number of transfers. But a body can be used 
for only one. Before we overcame that obstacle, we made some serious 
mistakes." 

"What happened?" 

"It was pretty bad during the experimental trials," said Sandane. "The 
pioneers, who transferred in their own bodies, were stuck irrevocably 
in the past. To overcome that, some transferred only mentally, which 
meant they had to enter unbidden into a host body of the target period. 

The more highly trained mind naturally had more strength—the host lost 
his identity. What was worse, when the visitor transferred back he 
sometimes entered an occupied body instead of his own. When two equally 
strong minds contest for one body the result is insanity. And worst of 
all, the former host body was left mindless—alive, but how shall I say 
it-?" 



"Like a zombie?" the old man asked. "Somebody who don't know who he is, 
where he is, or what time it is?" 

"Yea, that's a very good description. Of course, this had to be 
stopped." 

"You didn’t stop it soon enough," the old man said dryly. "Must be a 
lot more of you fellows from elsewhen around than I figured." 

"I assure you we don't do it any more. We grow bodies for transfer 
purposes in tanks. Like this one, for example." 

"Well, I do declare," the old man said. "Now, that's what I call 
progress. According to that, when your old body wears out, you get a 
new one." 

"We haven't achieved immortality yet. The mind has its own natural 
span. It is true, however, that we have a greater life expectancy, 
and as long as a person lives he can have a body of his choice. But 
let's not get off the subject. The point is that I can't transfer back 
without a body, or I might get into one that's occupied. And I can't 
take this one with me. So I have to have one that is—well, if you'll 
forgive me being so blunt, more or less useless to its occupant." 

"It's the truth, Sandy, and nobody knows it better than me. But the 
part I don't understand is why the body you're using has to fall apart 
in two weeks, if you leave it here." 

"It is actually good for several months after the transfer. I've used 
up most of the time with my researches. But as to your question—surely 
you see why we can't leave a lot of displaced bodies cluttering up 
the past. The few pioneers who got stuck in previous periods were 
bad enough. They lived longer than anyone else of the periods, but 
they were taken as rare freaks of nature. If this happened on a larger 
scale, it would excite comment. Medical men would examine these people 
and find certain evolutionary developments—the secret would be out. 

In order to avoid that, the bodies grown artificially for transfer 
purposes have a built-in trigger mechanism. This also prevents anyone 
from over-staying his allotted leave. If I don't find a body to 
transfer back in within the next two weeks, I'll be dead." 

"And if you do, I'll be dead," the old man said. 

"I'm afraid so. Meanwhile, though, you'll have a young, healthy body 
to do with as you please, and some money to spend. It will happen 
suddenly; there will be no discomfort. I thought you looked like a 
man who would appreciate that. You would be cheated out of a decent 
funeral, however—there will be nothing resembling a body left to bury." 



"Funerals!" the old man snorted. "Them as got nothing else to look 
forward to figure on fancy funerals. Me, I don't hanker after anything 
I can't be around to enjoy." 

"I'm sorry I can't offer you more than two weeks, give or take a day. I 
was unavoidably detained." 

"Can't be helped. I ain't likely to get a better offer, so I'm taking 
you up on it. And I admire you for an honest man. You could just as 
well of told me I'd have two years—or twenty. I'll do the right thing 
by you, too. I won't let out your secret—long as I'm sober, that is." 

The young man from elsewhen smiled. "I'm not worried about that," he 
said, "Who would believe your unsupported statement?" 

"You got a point there," the old man admitted. "Don't hardly believe it 
myself, till it happens. When do you do this switch business?" 

"Just before we reach San Francisco, if that suits you." 

"Suits me fine. But I got a daughter, name of Edna Bowers, meeting me 
at the station there. How you figure on getting away from her?" 

"It won't be difficult. I will stay with her for a few days; then she 
simply will not see me rolling that chair down the block. I will get to 
the transfer point by cab and she will turn a report in to the police 
that her father is missing. They will, of course, not find the missing 
person." 

"You mean you can fix it so she looks right at my body, with you inside 
it, and don't see anything?" 

"Certainly. I can control the mind of anyone of this period at will. 

Anyone of my time could do so. It's easy." 

"You can? Well, then, why in the hell didn't you? Why should you ask me 
my druthers when you could take over my body whether I liked it or not?" 

"That would be highly unethical." 

"Sure would. But to save your life, seems to me you wouldn't be so 
squeamish. People nowadays would think like that, anyway. I can see 
that they'd have to change a lot before they could be trusted with the 
kind of powers you got in elsewhen." 

"They will," the young man from elsewhen assured him. "Human nature 
is not immutable. But I take it we are agreed that we trade bodies 



just before we reach our destination. Shall we have a toast to it?" He 
filled the old man's shot glass so full it sloshed over in the moving 
train. 

"Before we drink to it," old George objected, "hadn't you ought to give 
me the money to bind the bargain?" 

"Why?" his host asked. "It's in my pocket, which will be yours when we 
trade." 

"That's right!" the old man said. "I get the clothes, too, don't I? 

Kind of a dignified getup. Sure would admire to be seen in that! Here's 
to it!" They clicked glasses and downed the drinks. 

"Now, shall we have some lunch?" Sandane asked. 

"You bet. Say, on the train, I'm tempted to order all the things 
that ain't good for me. If I do, my arthritis will be giving me hell 
tomorrow. I'm used to that, but as long as you'll be the one to suffer, 
maybe I should stick to my diet." 

"Order what you like. I can control the pain for you easily enough." 

"Can you teach me to do that?" the old man asked eagerly. "Wouldn't 
want you to be giving out any secrets you ain't supposed to, but surely 
that couldn't do any harm." 

"It wouldn't do you any good, either," Sandane replied. "This body 
won't give you a bit of trouble as long as it lasts. I absolutely 
guarantee that." 

"Not even a headache the morning after?" 

"Not even a headache. Not even fatigue." 

"Think of it! No hangovers in elsewhen. Must be a wonderful age to live 
in." 

"You'd be surprised how many people want to get away from it," Sandane 
remarked. "Shall we have something sent in or go to the diner?" 

"Let's go to the diner," old George decided. "I want to look over some 
of the chicks on this train. Could be one of them is a stranger in San 
Francisco, needs somebody to show her the town." 


Could be," Sandane agreed. 



After a hearty lunch, without a look at the right side of the menu, the 
old man started drinking again. He kept pleasantly tipsy all afternoon, 
trying to submerge the recurrent thought that this couldn't really be 
going to happen. Sandane continued to act the affable host, but made no 
move to put his plan into operation. They were in Sandane's compartment 
when the loudspeakers announced that passengers who were leaving the 
train at Oakland should get ready. The waiting was getting on the old 
man's nerves. 

"All right," he told Sandane, "if this is all a gag, the joke's 
finished." 

"It's not a joke," Sandane protested. 

"Then put up or shut up." 

"Very well," Sandane said. "Close your eyes and relax. You will go to 
sleep for a few moments." 

The old man was determined to stay awake to see what went on. But in 
spite of himself, his eyes closed, his head drooped forward. He dreamed 
a long and involved dream about cities of the future, where all the 
people had miraculous powers. It seemed to go on for days, yet when he 
awoke, with a start, the train still had not reached Oakland. 

He stood up abruptly as he realized that he was alone in the 
compartment. Where was Sandane? Next he realized that he was standing, 
that he _was_ Sandane, or at least in Sandane's body. He took two 
steps to the mirror and stared at it. Cutaway, striped pants, face the 
spitting image of Wyatt Earp. It was the old man in the wheelchair who 
had left the compartment. 

When he disembarked at San Francisco, he scanned the crowd for the 
wheelchair and soon spotted it. Edna had spotted it first—she was 
pushing it herself while a redcap followed, carrying the blanket and 
the old battered valise that the occupant of the chair had insisted on 
taking into his own coach. George tipped his derby to Edna. 

"Mrs. Bowers, I presume? Your father was telling me many nice things 
about you on the train." 

Edna laughed. "So you're the gentleman he was with! I guessed from his 
breath he'd had company!" 

"Now, Edna," a cracked old voice complained, "ain’t no harm in buying a 
few drinks for an old man." 



George looked at the man in the chair in amazement. Was that the way he 
had sounded? Somehow, through the hearing aid, his own voice had seemed 
louder, less faltering. 

"Only too happy to do it, sir," George said. "The pleasure was all 
mine." He wanted to add that Sandane was acting his part superbly, but 
didn't know just how to say it before Edna. 

"We could give you a lift to your hotel," Edna suggested. 

"Thank you, madam, but I don't believe I shall check into a hotel as 
yet. I shall leave my bags here until later in the evening." George was 
surprised how quickly he had assumed the manner of speaking that went 
with his clothes. 

"Well, take a couple of drinks for me," the old voice interjected. "Say 
hello to them pretty girls for me, too. So long, Sandy, and good luck." 

"So long, George," George replied, his voice choking up with pity for 
an old man who could not do what he wanted to do on this beautiful 
evening, in this beautiful city. 

When they had gone, he walked out of the station, enjoying every step 
of the vigorous young legs, feeling every muscle of the vigorous 
young body, glowing with life. Outside, he paused for a moment on the 
sidewalk before calling a cab. 

Two weeks, give or take a day or so, would be long enough to do the 
town. And two thousand dollars, give or take twenty, would be enough to 
do it on. The young-old man from elsewhen and the present was going to 
have one hell of a good time. 


THE LOUD GIRL and THE ROWDY BOY 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Floyd's Flowers Or Duty and Beauty For 
Colored Children, by Silas X. Floyd 


THE LOUD GIRL 


I do not know of a more sorrowful spectacle than that of a girl who is 
loud in her dress, loud in her manners, and loud in her speech. It is a 
great mistake for a girl to suppose that this loudness will be mistaken 
by her friends and acquaintances for smartness. The desire to be 
regarded as bright and witty has led many a girl into the folly of being 
loud in her manners. She often cherishes the illusion that the attention 
such manners attract is combined with admiration, when the truth is that 





those who witness her strange conduct are simply wondering how it is 
possible for her to throw to the winds that charm of all 
girlhood—modesty. 

One afternoon not long ago I saw a group of girls of the loud type. They 
came into the street car in which I was sitting. They all wore boys’ 
hats. One wore a vivid red jacket with brass buttons, and another had on 
a brass belt. A third one had on a most conspicuous plaid skirt. This 
third one had a box of bonbons, and when the three were seated she 
opened the box and offered it to her companions, saying as she did so, 
in a voice loud enough and shrill enough to be heard in every part of 
the car: 

“It’s my treat; have some, chums!” 

Upon this invitation one of the girls dived down into the box like a 
hungry bear, and held up a piece of the candy in triumph and then dashed 
it into her mouth with a great guffaw. “O, Marne!” said one of the girls, 

“if you ain’t just horrid to go and take the very piece I wanted!” 

“Marne” laughed and, taking the candy from her mouth, offered it to the 
other girl, saying as she did so: 

“Well, here it is, Lulu!” 

“Lulu” struck the candy from “Marne’s” hand, and it flew across the aisle 
into the lap of a lady sitting opposite the girls. This set all three of 
the girls to giggling and tittering, and they seemed in danger of 
convulsions when the owner of the box of candy let it fall and a part of 
the candy rolled out on the floor. 

The conductor came forward and picked up the box and candy and handed 
them to the owner. She giggled out her thanks, and “Lulu” said: “Why 
didn’t you give him a gumdrop for his trouble?” 

This seemed to impress the other girls as a most brilliant witticism, 
and they fell to tittering violently over it. 

Presently a gentleman came in and stumbled slightly over the feet of one 
of the girls thrust out into the aisle. 

[Illustration: MODEST AND QUIET.] 

“I beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, as he lifted his hat, whereupon 
the three girls grinned and giggled and giggled and grinned 
immoderately, and one of them said: 

“Roxy, you had better ride out on the platform, where there is more room 
for your feet!” 



“Roxy” then struck “Lulu” for making this speech. “Lulu” pretended to be 
much offended and flung herself over to the other side of the car, where 
she made a grimace at the other girls. 


The conduct of these girls during the half hour that they were on the 
car was such as caused every father and mother who saw them to regard 
them with pity. The loud girl, my dear readers, is always an object of 
pity. She should be a sorry object for her own contemplation. An old 
writer has said: “You little know what you have done when you have first 
broken the bounds of modesty; you have set open the door of your fancy 
to the devil, so that he can represent the same sinful pleasure to you 
anew.” 

Now, the loud girl may be entirely innocent of any actual wrong-doing, 
but she is regarded with dislike, distrust, and even disdain, by the 
better class of people. She acquires a reputation for rudeness and 
coarseness, and the people of refinement will not associate with her. 

Her character suffers, no matter how innocent she may be of any 
intention of doing wrong. Delicacy, modesty, is the certain sign of 
sweetness, purity and gentleness of character, just as indelicacy is the 
certain sign of a lack of these beautiful traits. 


THE ROWDY BOY. 


You can tell him wherever you see him. There are certain marks or 
appearances which he carries about with him and which are never absent. 
For one thing you will find him with a cigarette stuck in his mouth, and 
a cigarette is one of the deadliest poisons in the world for boy or man. 

He wears his hat on the side or cocked back on his head. Frequently he 
stuffs both hands in his trousers’ pockets. He doesn’t attend school 
regularly; sometimes he starts for school and ends at the bathing pond 
or the baseball park. He is late at Sunday school, if he goes at all, 
and he stands ’round on the outside at church while the service is going 
on inside. He steals rides on trains and on trolley cars, and on passing 
vehicles of all descriptions. He is saucy and impudent to older people, 
and is always ready and willing to quarrel or fight with his mates. He 
is what the boys call a “bully.” 

The loud girl and the rowdy boy are two things of which we have seen 
enough in this world. They are things; they are hardly worth the dignity 
of being called human beings. 

I saw one of these rowdy boys in his own home not a great while ago. His 
mother said to him: 

“Johnnie, you must always take off your hat whenever you come into the 



house.” 


“Good gracious alive,” he said, “I can’t do anything right. What is the 
use of grabbing off your hat every time you come into your own house?” 

His mother looked sad, but said nothing. Presently she discovered that 
her little boy had brought some mud into the house on his shoes. In her 
sweetest tones she said: 

“Johnnie, you must go to the door and wipe your feet now. See how you 
are tracking up the floor there!” 

“Well,” said the rowdy boy with a snarl, “can’t the old floor be 
scoured? You must think this old house is gold.” 

Now, I am a preacher, boys, and, being a preacher, of course I am what 
is called a “man of peace,” but I tell you that that was one time I came 
pretty near wishing that I wasn’t a preacher so that I might have given 
that boy what he deserved. I was sorry, for the time being, that he 
wasn’t my son. No manly little boy will ever talk to his mother in any 
such way. I suppose that boy thought it made him appear to be a very 
important personage, but he was very much mistaken. Don’t be rowdy, 
boys; don’t be rough; don’t be rude. You were made for better things. 


THE JESTING OF ARLINGTON STRINGHAM 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Chronicles of Clovis, by Saki 


Arlington Stringham made a joke in the House of Commons. It was a thin 
House, and a very thin joke; something about the Anglo-Saxon race 
having a great many angles. It is possible that it was unintentional, 
but a fellow-member, who did not wish it to be supposed that he was 
asleep because his eyes were shut, laughed. One or two of the papers 
noted "a laugh" in brackets, and another, which was notorious for the 
carelessness of its political news, mentioned "laughter." Things often 
begin in that way. 

"Arlington made a joke in the House last night," said Eleanor Stringham 
to her mother; "in all the years we've been married neither of us has 
made jokes, and I don't like it now. I'm afraid it's the beginning of 
the rift in the lute." 

"What lute?" said her mother. 


It's a quotation," said Eleanor. 





To say that anything was a quotation was an excellent method, in 
Eleanor's eyes, for withdrawing it from discussion, just as you could 
always defend indifferent lamb late in the season by saying "It's 
mutton." 

And, of course, Arlington Stringham continued to tread the thorny path 
of conscious humour into which Fate had beckoned him. 

"The country's looking very green, but, after all, that's what it's 
there for," he remarked to his wife two days later. 

"That's very modern, and I dare say very clever, but I'm afraid it's 
wasted on me," she observed coldly. If she had known how much effort 
it had cost him to make the remark she might have greeted it in a 
kinder spirit. It is the tragedy of human endeavour that it works so 
often unseen and unguessed. 

Arlington said nothing, not from injured pride, but because he was 
thinking hard for something to say. Eleanor mistook his silence for an 
assumption of tolerant superiority, and her anger prompted her to a 
further gibe. 

"You had better tell it to Lady Isobel. I've no doubt she would 
appreciate it." 

Lady Isobel was seen everywhere with a fawn coloured collie at a time 
when every one else kept nothing but Pekinese, and she had once eaten 
four green apples at an afternoon tea in the Botanical Gardens, so she 
was widely credited with a rather unpleasant wit. The censorious said 
she slept in a hammock and understood Yeats's poems, but her family 
denied both stories. 

"The rift is widening to an abyss," said Eleanor to her mother that 
afternoon. 

"I should not tell that to anyone," remarked her mother, after long 
reflection. 

"Naturally, I should not talk about it very much," said Eleanor, "but 
why shouldn't I mention it to anyone?" 

"Because you can't have an abyss in a lute. There isn't room." 

Eleanor's outlook on life did not improve as the afternoon wore on. 

The page-boy had brought from the library BY MERE AND WOLD instead of 
BY MERE CHANCE, the book which every one denied having read. The 
unwelcome substitute appeared to be a collection of nature notes 
contributed by the author to the pages of some Northern weekly, and 
when one had been prepared to plunge with disapproving mind into a 



regrettable chronicle of ill-spent lives it was intensely irritating to 
read "the dainty yellow-hammers are now with us and flaunt their 
jaundiced livery from every bush and hillock." Besides, the thing was 
so obviously untrue; either there must be hardly any bushes or hillocks 
in those parts or the country must be fearfully overstocked with 
yellow-hammers. The thing scarcely seemed worth telling such a lie 
about. And the page-boy stood there, with his sleekly brushed and 
parted hair, and his air of chaste and callous indifference to the 
desires and passions of the world. Eleanor hated boys, and she would 
have liked to have whipped this one long and often. It was perhaps the 
yearning of a woman who had no children of her own. 

She turned at random to another paragraph. "Lie quietly concealed in 
the fem and bramble in the gap by the old rowan tree, and you may see, 
almost every evening during early summer, a pair of lesser whitethroats 
creeping up and down the nettles and hedge-growth that mask their 
nesting-place." 

The insufferable monotony of the proposed recreation! Eleanor would 
not have watched the most brilliant performance at His Majesty's 
Theatre for a single evening under such uncomfortable circumstances, 
and to be asked to watch lesser whitethroats creeping up and down a 
nettle "almost every evening" during the height of the season struck 
her as an imputation on her intelligence that was positively offensive. 
Impatiently she transferred her attention to the dinner menu, which the 
boy had thoughtfully brought in as an alternative to the more solid 
literary fare. "Rabbit curry," met her eye, and the lines of 
disapproval deepened on her already puckered brow. The cook was a 
great believer in the influence of environment, and nourished an 
obstinate conviction that if you brought rabbit and curry-powder 
together in one dish a rabbit curry would be the result. And Clovis 
and the odious Bertie van Tahn were coming to dinner. Surely, thought 
Eleanor, if Arlington knew how much she had had that day to try her, he 
would refrain from joke-making. 

At dinner that night it was Eleanor herself who mentioned the name of a 
certain statesman, who may be decently covered under the disguise of X. 

"X," said Arlington Stringham, "has the soul of a meringue." 

It was a useful remark to have on hand, because it applied equally well 
to four prominent statesmen of the day, which quadrupled the 
opportunities for using it. 

"Meringues haven't got souls," said Eleanor's mother. 

"It's a mercy that they haven't," said Clovis; "they would be always 
losing them, and people like my aunt would get up missions to 
meringues, and say it was wonderful how much one could teach them and 



how much more one could learn from them. 


"What could you leam from a meringue?" asked Eleanor's mother. 

"My aunt has been kn own to learn humility from an ex-Viceroy," said 
Clovis. 

"I wish cook would learn to make curry, or have the sense to leave it 
alone," said Arlington, suddenly and savagely. 

Eleanor's face softened. It was like one of his old remarks in the 
days when there was no abyss between them. 

It was during the debate on the Foreign Office vote that Stringham made 
his great remark that "the people of Crete unfortunately make more 
history than they can consume locally." It was not brilliant, but it 
came in the middle of a dull speech, and the House was quite pleased 
with it. Old gentlemen with bad memories said it reminded them of 
Disraeli. 

It was Eleanor's friend, Gertrude Ilpton, who drew her attention to 
Arlington's newest outbreak. Eleanor in these days avoided the morning 
papers. 

"It's very modern, and I suppose very clever," she observed. 

"Of course it's clever," said Gertrude; "all Lady Isobel's sayings are 
clever, and luckily they bear repeating." 

"Are you sure it's one of her sayings?" asked Eleanor. 

"My dear, I've heard her say it dozens of times." 

"So that is where he gets his humour," said Eleanor slowly, and the 
hard lines deepened round her mouth. 

The death of Eleanor Stringham from an overdose of chloral, occurring 
at the end of a rather uneventful season, excited a certain amount of 
unobtrusive speculation. Clovis, who perhaps exaggerated the 
importance of curry in the home, hinted at domestic sorrow. 

And of course Arlington never knew. It was the tragedy of his life 
that he should miss the fullest effect of his jesting. 




LOST ON THE STEPPE; OR, THE SNOWSTORM. 

_ATALE._ 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Invaders and other Stories, by Leo Tolstoy 

I. 


At seven o'clock in the evening, having taken my tea, I started from a 
station, the name of which I have quite forgotten, though I remember 
that it was somewhere in the region of the Don Cossacks, not far from 
Novocherkask. It was already dark when I took my seat in the sledge 
next to Alyoshka, and wrapped myself in my fur coat and the robes. 

Back of the station-house it seemed warm and calm. Though it was not 
snowing, not a single star was to be seen overhead, and the sky it 
seemed remarkably low and black, in contrast with the clear snowy 
expanse stretching out before us. 

We had scarcely passed by the black forms of the windmills, one of 
which was awkwardly waving its huge wings, and had left the station 
behind us, when I perceived that the road was growing rougher and more 
drifted; the wind began to blow more fiercely on the left, and to toss 
the horses' manes and tails to one side, and obstinately to lift and 
carry away the snow stirred up by the runners and hoofs. The little 
bell rang with a muffled sound; a draught of cold air forced its way 
through the opening in my sleeves, to my very back; and the inspector's 
advice came into my head, that I had better not go farther, lest I 
wander all night, and freeze to death on the road. 

"Won't you get us lost?" said I to the driver,[l] but, as I got no 
answer, I put the question more explicitly: "Say, shall we reach the 
station, driver? We sha'n’t lose our way?" 

"God knows," was his reply; but he did not turn his head. "You see what 
kind of going we have. No road to be seen. Great heavens!"[2] 

"Be good enough to tell me, do you hope to reach the station, or not?" 

I insisted. "Shall we get there?" 

"Must get there," said the driver; and he muttered something else, 
which I could not hear for the wind. 

I did not wish to turn about, but the idea of wandering all night in 
the cold and snow over the perfectly shelterless steppe, which made 
up this part of the Don Cossack land, was very unpleasant. Moreover, 
notwithstanding the fact that I could not, by reason of the darkness, 
see him very well, _my_ driver, somehow, did not please me, "nor 
inspire any confidence. He sat exactly in the middle, with his legs in, 



and not on one, side; his stature was too great; his voice expressed 
indolence; his cap, not like those usually worn by his class, was large 
and loose on all sides. Besides, he did not manage his horses in the 
proper way, but held the reins in both hands, just like the lackey who 
sat on the box behind the coachman; and, chiefly, I did not believe in 
him, because he had his ears wrapped up in a handkerchief. In a word, 
he did not please me; and it seemed as if that crooked, sinister back 
looming before me boded nothing good. 

"In my opinion, it would be better to turn about," said Alyoshka to 
me: "fine thing it would be to be lost!" 

"Great heavens! see what a snowstorm's coming! No road in sight. It 
blinds one's eyes. Great heavens!" repeated the driver. 

We had not been gone a quarter of an hour when the driver stopped the 
horses, handed the reins to Alyoshka, awkwardly liberated his legs from 
the seat, and went to search for the road, crunching over the snow in 
his great boots. 

"What is it? Where are you going? Are we lost?" I asked, but the driver 
made no reply, but, turning his face away from the wind, which cut his 
eyes, marched off from the sledge. 

"Well, how is it?" I repeated, when he returned. 

"Nothing at all," said he to me impatiently and with vexation, as 
though I were to blame for his missing the road; and again slowly 
wrapping up his big legs in the robe, he gathered the reins in his 
stiffened mittens. 

"What's to be done?" I asked as we started off again. 

"What's to be done? We shall go as God leads." 

And we drove along in the same dog-trot over what was evidently an 
untrodden waste, sometimes sinking in deep, mealy snow, sometimes 
gliding over crisp, unbroken crust. 

Although it was cold, the snow kept melting quickly on my collar. The 
low-flying snow-clouds increased, and occasionally the dry snowflakes 
began to fall. 

It was clear that we were going out of our way, because, after keeping 
on for a quarter of an hour more, we saw no sign of a verst-post. 


"Well, what do you think about it now?" I asked of the driver once 
more. "Shall we get to the station?" 



"Which one? We should go back if we let the horses have their way: they 
will take us. But, as for the next one, that's a problem.... Only we 
might perish." 

"Well, then, let us go back," said I. "And indeed"— 

"How is it? Shall we turn about?" repeated the driver. 

"Yes, yes: turn back." 

The driver shook the reins. The horses started off more rapidly; and, 
though I did not notice that we had turned around, the wind changed, 
and soon through the snow appeared the windmills. The driver's good 
spirits returned, and he began to be communicative. 

"Lately," said he, "in just such a snowstorm some people coming from 
that same station lost their way. Yes: they spent the night in the 
hayricks, and barely managed to get here in the morning. Thanks to the 
hayricks, they were rescued. If it had not been for them, they would 
have frozen to death, it was so cold. And one froze his foot, and died 
three weeks afterwards." 

"But now, you see, it's not cold; and it's growing less windy," I said. 
"Couldn’t we go on?" 

"It's warm enough, but it's snowing. Now going back, it seems easier. 

But it's snowing hard. Might go on, if you were a courier or something; 
but this is for your own sake. What kind of a joke would that be if 
a passenger froze to death? How, then, could I be answerable to your 
grace?" 

[Footnote 1: yamshchik_.] 

[Footnote 2: _gospodi-batiushka!_ Literally, Lord, little father.] 


II. 


At this moment we heard behind us the bells of a troika which was 
rapidly overtaking us. 

"A courier's bell," said my driver. "There's one such for every 
station." 


And, in fact, the bell of the courier's troika, the sound of which 
now came clearly to me on the wind, was peculiarly beautiful,—clear, 



sonorous, deep, and jangling a little. As I then knew, this was a 
huntsman's team; three bells,—one large one in the centre, with the 
_crimson_ tone, as it is called, and two small ones tuned in thirds. 

The sound of this triad and the tinkling fifth, ringing through the 
air, was extraordinarily effective and strangely pleasant in this dark 
desert steppe. 

"The posht is coming," said my driver when the foremost of the three 
troikas drew up in line with ours. "Well, how is the road? is it 
possible to go on?" he cried to the last of the drivers. But the 
yamshchik only shouted to his horses, and made no reply. 

The sound of the bells quickly died away on the wind, almost as soon as 
the post-team passed us. 

Of course my driver felt ashamed. 

"Well, you shall go, barin," he said to me. "People have made their way 
through, now their tracks will be fresh." 

I agreed; and once more we faced the wind, and began to crawl along 
on the deep snow. I kept my eyes on one side on the road, so that we 
should not get off the track that had been made by the other sledges. 

For two versts the tracks were clearly visible, then there began to 
be only a slight irregularity where the runners had gone; and soon 
I really could no longer distinguish whether it was the track, or 
merely a layer of snow heaped up. My eyes grew weary of gazing at the 
monotonous stretch of snow under the runners, and I began to look 
ahead. The third verst-post we had already seen, but the fourth we 
could not find at all. As before, we went in the teeth of the wind, and 
with the wind, and to the right and to the left; and finally we reached 
such a state that the driver declared that we must have turned off to 
the right. I declared that we must have turned off to the left, and 
Alyoshka was sure that we ought to go back. Again we stopped a number 
of times, the driver uncoiled his long legs, and crawled along trying 
to find the road. But all in vain. I also got out once to see whether 
it were the road or something else that attracted my attention. But 
I had scarcely taken six steps with difficulty against the wind, and 
convinced myself that we were surrounded by the same monotonous white 
heaps of snow, and that the road existed only in my imagination, when 
I lost sight of the sledge. I shouted, "Yamshchik! Alyoshka!" but my 
voice,—I felt how the wind tore it right out of my mouth, and carried 
it in a twinkling far from me. I went in the direction where the sledge 
had been—the sledge was not there. I went to the right—not there 
either. I am ashamed to recollect what a loud, penetrating, and even 
rather despairing voice, I summoned to shout once more, "Yamshchik!" 
and there he was two steps away. His black figure, with his whip, and 
his huge cap hanging down on one side, suddenly loomed up before me. 
He led me to the sledge. 



"Thank the Lord, it's still warm!" said he. "To perish with the 
cold—awful! Great heavens!"[3] 


"Let the horses find their own way, let us turn back," said I, as I 
took my place in the sledge. "Won't they take us back? hey, driver?" 

"They ought to." 

He gave the horses the reins, cracked his whip three times over the 
saddle of the shaft-horse, and again we started off at hap-hazard. We 
went for half an hour. Suddenly before us again I heard the well-known 
bell of the hunting establishment, and the other two. But now they were 
coming toward us. It was the same three troikas, which had already 
deposited the mail, and, with a change of horses attached behind, were 
returning to the station. The courier's troika, with powerful horses 
with the hunting-bell, quickly dashed ahead. A single driver sat in it 
on the driver's seat, and was shouting vigorously. Behind him, in the 
middle one of the empty troikas, were two other drivers; and their loud 
and hilarious talk could be heard. One of them was smoking a pipe; and 
the spark, brightened by the wind, lighted up a part of his face. 

As I looked at them, I felt ashamed that I was afraid to go on; and my 
driver doubtless had the same feeling, because we both said with one 
voice, "Let us follow them." 


[Footnote 3: gospodi-batiushka. ] 


III. 


My driver, without waiting for the last troika to pass, began awkwardly 
to turn around; and the thills hit the horses attached behind. One of 
the troika teams shied, tore away the reins, and galloped off. 

"Hey there, you squint-eyed devil! Don't you see where you are turning? 
Running people down, you devil!" in a hoarse, discordant voice scolded 
one of the drivers, a short, little old man, as I judged by his voice 
and expression. He sprang hastily out of the hindmost sledge where he 
had been sitting, and started to run after the horses, still continuing 
roughly and violently to vilify my yamshchik. 

But the horses did not come back. The driver ran after them, and in one 
instant both horses and driver were lost from sight in the white mist 
of the storm. 



"Vasi-i-i-li! bring the _bay_ horse here. Can't ketch him, so-o-o," 
echoed his voice in the distance. 

One of the drivers, a very tall fellow, got out of his sledge, silently 
unhitched his troika, mounted one of the horses by the breeching, and 
crunching over the snow in a clumsy gallop, disappeared in the same 
direction. 

Our own troika, with the two others, followed on over the steppe, 
behind the courier's which dashed ahead in full trot, jingling its bell. 

"How is it? He’ll get 'em?" said my driver, referring to the one who 
had gone to catch the horses. "If that mare didn't find the horses she 
wouldn't be good for much, you know: she’d wander off, so that—she'd 
get lost." 

From the moment that my driver had the company of other teams he became 
more hilarious and talkative; and, as I had no desire to sleep, I did 
not fail, as a matter of course, to make the most of it. I took pains 
to ask him about his home and his family, and soon learned that he was 
a fellow-countryman of mine from Tula,—a peasant, belonging to a noble 
family from the village of Kirpitchnoe; that they had very little land, 
and the grain had entirely ceased to grow, owing to the cholera; that 
he and one of his brothers had staid at home, and a third had gone as 
a soldier; that since Christmas they had lacked bread, and had been 
obliged to work out; that his younger brother had kept the farm because 
he was married, but that he himself was a widower; that his villagers 
every year came here to exercise the trade of yamshchik, or driver; 
that, though he had not come as a regular driver, yet he was in the 
postal-service, so as to help his brother; that he earned there, thanks 
to God, a hundred and twenty paper rubles a year, of which he sent 
a hundred to his family; and that it would be good living, "but the 
cou_l_iers were very wild beasts, and the people here were impudent." 

"Now, what was that driver scolding about? Great heavens![4] did I mean 
to lose his horses for him? Did I treat him in a mean way? And why did 
he go galloping off after ’em? They'd have come in of their own accord. 
Anyway, 'twould be better for the horses to freeze to death than for 
him to get lost," said the pious muzhik. 

"What is that black thing I see coming?" I asked, pointing to some dark 
object in front of us. 

"That's a baggage-train. Splendid wheeling!" he added, as he came up 
with the huge mat-covered vans on wheels, following one after the 
other. "See, not a soul to be seen—all asleep. The wise horse knows: 
you won't drive her from the road, never.... We've driven in that same 
way—so we know," he added. 



It was indeed strange to see the huge vans covered with snow from the 
matted tops to the wheels, moving along, absolutely alone. Only the 
front corner of the snow-covered mat would be lifted by two fingers; 
and, for a moment, a cap would peer out as our bells jingled past the 
train. A great piebald horse, stretching out his neck, and straining 
his back, walked with measured pace over the drifted road, monotonously 
shaking his shaggy head under the whitened bell-bow,[5] and pricking up 
one snow-covered ear as we went by. 

After we had gone still another, half-hour, the driver once more turned 
to me,— 


"Well, what do you think, barin? Are we getting along well?" 

"I don't know," I said. 

"Before, the wind blew in our faces, but now we go right along with it. 
No, we sha'n't get there: we are off the track," he said in conclusion, 
with perfect equanimity. 

It was evident, that, though he was very timid, yet, as "death in 
company with others is pleasant," he was perfectly content to die now 
that there were a number of us, and he was not obliged to take the 
lead, and be responsible. He coolly made observations on the mistakes 
of the head driver, as though it were not of the least consequence 
to himself. In fact, I had noticed that sometimes the front troika 
appeared on my right, and again on my left. It seemed to me, too, that 
we were making a circle in very small space. However, it might be that 
it was an ocular deception, just as sometimes it seemed as if the front 
troika were climbing up a mountain or were going along a slope or down 
a mountain, even when the steppe was everywhere perfectly level. 

After we had gone on a little while longer, I saw, as it seemed to me, 
at a distance, on the very horizon, a long black, moving line; but it 
quickly became plain to me that it was the same baggage-train which 
we had passed. In exactly the same way, the snow covered the creaking 
wheels, several of which did not turn; in exactly the same way, the men 
were sleeping under the matted tops; and likewise the piebald leader, 
swelling out his nostrils, snuffed out the road, and pricked back his 
ears. 

"See, we've gone round in a circle; we've gone round in a circle! 

Here's the same baggage-train again!" exclaimed my driver in a 
discontented tone. "The cou l ier's horses are good ones, so it makes 
no difference to him, even if he does go on a wild-goose chase. But 
ours will get tired out if we have to spend the whole night here." 


He had an attack of coughing. 



"Should we go back, barin, owing to the mistake?" 

"No! Why? We shall come out somewhere." 

"Come out where? We shall have to spend the night in the steppe. How 
it's snowing!... Great heavens!"[6] 

Although it was clear to me that the head driver had lost both the 
road and the direction, and yet was not hunting for the road, but was 
singing at the top of his voice, and letting his horses take their own 
speed; and so I did not like to part company from them. 

"Follow them," said I. 

The yamshchik drove on, but followed them less willingly than before, 
and no longer had any thing to say to me. 


[Footnote 4: gospodi-batiushka.] 

[Footnote 5: _duga,_ the distinctive part of the Russian harness, 
rising high above the horse, and carrying the bells.] 

[Footnote 6: gospodi-batiushka. ] 


IV. 


The storm became more and more violent, and the snow fell dry and fine; 
it seemed as if we were in danger of freezing. My nose and cheeks began 
to tingle; more frequently the draught of cold air insinuated itself 
under my furs, and it became necessary to bundle up warmer. Sometimes 
the sledges bumped on the bare, icy crust from which the snow had been 
blown away. As I had already gone six hundred versts without sleeping 
under roof, and though I felt great interest in the outcome of our 
wanderings, my eyes closed in spite of me, and I drowsed. Once when I 
opened my eyes, I was struck, as it seemed to me at the first moment, 
by a bright light, gleaming over the white plain: the horizon widened 
considerably, the lowering black sky suddenly lifted up on all sides, 
the white slanting lines of the falling snow became visible, the shapes 
of the head troikas stood out clearly; and when I looked up, it seemed 
to me at the first moment that the clouds had scattered, and that only 
the falling snow veiled the stars. At the moment that I awoke from 
my drowse, the moon came out, and cast through the tenuous clouds 
and the falling snow her cold bright beams. I saw clearly my sledge, 
horses, driver, and the three troikas, ploughing on in front: the 
first, the courier's, in which still sat on the box the one yamshchik 



driving at a hard trot; the second, in which rode the two drivers, 
who let the horses go at their own pace, and had made a shelter out 
of a camel's-hair coat[7] behind which they still smoked their pipes 
as could be seen by the sparks glowing in their direction; and the 
third, in which no one was visible, for the yamshchik was comfortably 
sleeping in the middle. The leading driver, however, while I was 
napping had several times halted his horses, and attempted to find 
the road. Then while we stopped the howling of the wind became more 
audible, and the monstrous heaps of snow piling through the atmosphere 
seemed more tremendous. By the aid of the moonlight which made its 
way through the storm, I could see the driver's short figure, whip in 
hand, examining the snow before him, moving back and forth in the misty 
light, again coming back to the sledge, and springing sidewise on the 
seat; and then again I heard above the monotonous whistling of the 
wind, the comfortable, clear jingling and melody of the bells. When the 
head driver crept out to find the marks of the road or the hayricks, 
each time was heard the lively, self-confident voice of one of the 
yamshchiks in the second sledge shouting, "Hey, lgnashka![8] you turned 
off too much to the left. Strike off to the right into the storm." Or, 

"Why are you going round in a circle? keep straight ahead as the snow 
flies. Follow the snow, then you'll hit it." Or, "Take the right, take 
the right, old man.[9] There's something black, it must be a post." Or, 
"What are you getting lost for? why are you getting lost? Unhitch the 
piebald horse, and let him find the road for you. He'll do it every 
time. That would be the best way." 

The man who was so free with his advice not only did not offer to 
unhitch his off-horse, or go himself across the snow to hunt for the 
road, but did not even put his nose outside of his shelter-coat; and 
when fgnashka the leader, in reply to one of his proffers of advice, 
shouted to him to come and take the forward place since he knew the 
road so well, the mentor replied that when he came to drive a courier's 
sledge, then he would take the lead, and never once miss the road. "But 
our horses wouldn't go straight through a snowdrift," he shouted: "they 
ain't the right kind." 

"Then don’t you worry yourselves," replied fgnashka, gayly whistling to 
his horses. 

The yamshchik who sat in the same sledge with the mentor said nothing 
at all to Ignashka, and paid no attention to the difficulty, though he 
was not yet asleep, as I concluded by his pipe which still glowed, and 
because, when we halted, I heard his measured voice in uninterrupted 
flow. He was telling a story. Once only, when Ignashka for the sixth or 
seventh time came to a stop, it seemed to vex him because his comfort 
in travelling was disturbed, and he shouted,— 

"Stopping again? He's missing the road on purpose. Call this a 
snowstorm! The surveyor himself could not find the road! he would let 



the horses find it. We shall freeze to death here; just let him go on 
regardless!" 

"What! Don't you know a poshtellion froze to death last winter?" 
shouted my driver. 

All this time the driver of the third troika had not been heard from. 

But once while we were stopping, the mentor shouted, "Filipp! ha! 
Filipp!" and not getting any response remarked,— 

"Can he have frozen to death? Ignashka, you go and look." 

Ignashka, who was responsible for all, went to his sledge, and began to 
shake the sleeper. 

"See what drink has done for him! Tell us if you are frozen to death!" 
said he, shaking him. 

The sleeper grunted a little, and then began to scold. 

"Live enough, fellows!" said Ignashka, and again started ahead, and 
once more we drove on; and with such rapidity that the little brown 
off-horse, in my three-span, which was constantly whipping himself with 
his tail, did not once interrupt his awkward gallop. 


[Footnote 7: _armyak._] 

[Footnote 8: diminished diminutive of Ignat.] 

[Footnote 9: bratets tui moi'_; literally, "thou brother mine."] 


V. 


It was already about midnight, I judge, when the little old man and 
Vasili, who had gone in search of the runaway horses, rejoined us. They 
had caught the horses, and had now overtaken us; but how in the world 
they had accomplished this in the thick, blinding snowstorm, in the 
midst of the bare steppe, was more than I could comprehend. The little 
old man, with his elbows and legs flying, came trotting up on the 
shaft-horse (the two other horses he had caught by the collars; it was 
impossible to lead them in the snowstorm). When they had caught up with 
me, he began to scold at my driver. 


'You see, you cross-eyed devil! you"— 



"O Uncle Mitritch,"[10] cried the talkative fellow in the second 
sledge, "you alive? Come along where we are!" 


The old man did not answer him, but continued to scold. When he had 
satisfied himself, he rejoined the second sledge. 

"Get em all?" was asked him. 

"Why, of course we did." 

And his small figure leaped up and down on the horse's back as he 
went off at full trot; then he sprang down into the snow, and without 
stopping caught up with the sledge, and sat in it with his legs 
hanging over the side. The tall Vasili, just as before, took his place 
in perfect silence in the front sledge with Ignashka; and then the two 
began to look for the road together. 

"What a spitfire! Great heavens!" muttered my driver. 

For a long time after this we drove on without stopping, over the white 
waste, in the cold, pellucid, and wavering light of the snowstorm. When 
I opened my eyes, there before me rose the same clumsy, snow-covered 
cap; the same low _duga_ or bell-bow, under which, between the leathern 
reins tightly stretched, there moved always at the same distance the 
head of the shaft-horse with the black mane blown to one side by the 
wind. And I could see, above his back, the brown off-horse on the 
right, with his short braided tail, and the whiffletree sometimes 
knocking against the dasher of the sleigh. If I looked below, then I 
saw the scurrying snow stirred up by the runners, and constantly tossed 
and borne by the wind to one side. In front of me, always at the same 
distance, glided the other troikas. To left and right, all was white 
and bewildering. Vainly the eye sought for any new object: neither 
verst-post, nor hayrick, nor fence was to be seen; nothing at all. 
Everywhere, all was white, white and fluctuating. Now the horizon seems 
to be indistinguishably distant, then it comes down within two steps 
on every side; now suddenly a high white wall grows up on the right, 
and accompanies the course of the sledges, then it suddenly vanishes, 
and grows up in front, only to glide on in advance, farther and farther 
away, and disappear again. 

As I look up, it seems light. At the first moment, I imagine that 
through the mist I see the stars; but the stars, as I gaze, flee into 
deeper and deeper depths, and I see only the snow falling into face 
and eyes, and the collar of my fur coat;[l 1] the sky has everywhere 
one tone of light, one tone of white,—colorless, monotonous, and 
constantly shifting. The wind seems to vary: at one moment it blows 
into my face, and flings the snow into my eyes; the next it goes to one 
side, and peevishly tosses the collar of my shuba over my head, and 
insultingly slaps me in the face with it; then it finds some crevice 



behind, and plays a tune upon it. I hear the soft, unceasing crunching 
of the hoofs and the runners on the snow, and the muffled tinkling of 
the bells, as we speed over the deep snow. Only occasionally when we 
drive against the wind, and glide over the bare frozen crust, I can 
clearly distinguish Ignat's energetic whistling, and the full chords 
of the chime, with the resounding jarring fifth; and these sounds 
break suddenly and comfortingly upon the melancholy character of the 
desert; and then again rings monotonously, with unendurable fidelity of 
execution, the whole of that motive which involuntarily coincides with 
my thoughts. 

One of my feet began to feel cold, and when I turned round so as to 
protect it better, the snow which covered my collar and my cap sifted 
down my neck, and made me shiver; but still I was, for the most, 
comfortable in my warm shuba, and drowsiness overcame me. 


[Footnote 10: Condensed form for Dmitriyevitch, "son of Dmitri." The 
peasants often call each other by the patronymic.] 

[Footnote 11: shuba. ] 


VI. 


Things remembered and things conceived mixed and mingled with wonderful 
quickness in my imagination. 

"The mentor who is always shouting from the second sledge, what kind of 
a man must he be? Probably red-haired, thick-set, with short legs, a 
man somewhat like Feodor Filippuitch our old butler," is what I say to 
myself. 

And here I see the staircase of our great house, and five of the 
house-servants who with towels, with heavy steps, carry the pianoforte 
from the L; I see Feodor Filippuitch with the sleeves of his nankeen 
coat tucked up, carrying one of the pedals, and going in advance, 
unbolting the door, taking hold of the door-knob here, there pushing a 
little, now crawling under the legs; he is here, there, and everywhere, 
crying with an anxious voice continually, "Look out, take more 
weight, you there in front! Be careful, you there at the tail-end! 

Up—up—up—don't hit the door. There, there!" 

"Excuse me, Feodor Filippuitch! There ain't enough of us," says the 
gardener timidly, crushed up against the balustrade, and all red with 
exertion, lifting one end of the grand with all his remaining strength. 

But Feodor Filippuitch does not hold his peace. 



"And what does it mean?" I ask myself. "Does he think that he is of any 
use, that he is indispensable for the work in hand? or is he simply 
glad that God has given him this self-confident persuasive eloquence, 
and takes enjoyment in squandering it?" 

And I somehow see the pond, the weary servants, who, up to their 
knees in the water, drag the heavy net; and again Feodor Filippuitch, 
shouting to everybody, walking up and down on the bank, and only now 
and then venturing to the brink, taking with his hand the golden carp, 
and letting the dirty water run out from his watering-pot, so as to 
fill it up with fresh. 

But here it is midday, in the month of July. Across the newly mown turf 
of the lawn, under the burning perpendicular rays of the sun, I seem to 
be going somewhere. I am still very young; I am free from yearnings, 
free from desires. I am going to the pond, to my own favorite spot 
between the rose-bushes and the birch-tree alley; and I shall lie down 
and nap. Keen is the sensation that I have, as I lie down, and look 
across the red thorny stems of the rose-bushes upon the dark ground 
with its dry grass and on the gleaming bright-blue mirror of the 
pond. It is a sensation of a peculiarly simple self-contentment and 
melancholy. All around me is so lovely, and this loveliness has such a 
powerful effect upon me, that it seems to me as if I myself were good; 
and the one thing that vexes me is, that no one is there to admire me. 

It is hot. I try to go to sleep for comfort's sake; but the flies, 
the unendurable flies, even here, give me no rest. They begin to 
swarm around me, and obstinately, insolently as it were, heavy as 
cherry-stones, jump from my forehead to my hands. A bee buzzes near me 
in the sunbeam. Yellow-winged butterflies fly wearily from flower to 
flower. 

I gaze up. It pains my eyes. The sun shines too bright through the 
light foliage of the bushy birch-tree, gracefully waving its branches 
high above my head, and it grows hotter still. I cover my face with my 
handkerchief. It becomes stifling; and the flies seem to stick to my 
hands, on which the perspiration stands. In the rose-bush the sparrows 
twitter under the thick leaves. One hops to the ground almost within my 
reach, makes two or three feints to peck energetically at the ground, 
and after making the little twigs crackle, and chirping gayly, flies 
away from the bushes; another also hops to the ground, wags his little 
tail, looks around, and, like an arrow, flies off twittering after 
the first. At the pond are heard the blows of the pounder on the wet 
clothes; and the noise re-echoes, and is carried far away, down along 
the shore. I hear laughter and talking, and the splashing of bathers. 

The breath of the wind sweeps the tops of the birches far above my 
head, and bends them down again. I hear it moving the grass, and now 
the leaves of the rose-bushes toss and rustle on their stems. And now, 



lifting the comer of my handkerchief, it tickles my sweaty face, and 
pours in upon me in a cooling current. Through the opening where the 
handkerchief is lifted a fly finds his way, and timidly buzzes around 
my moist mouth. A dry twig begins to make itself felt under my back. 

No: it becomes unendurable; I must get it out. But now, around the 
clump of bushes, I hear the sound of footsteps, and the frightened 
voice of a woman:— 

"Mercy on me![12] what's to be done? And no man anywhere!" 

"What's the matter?" I ask, running out into the sun, as a 
serving-woman, screaming, hurries past me. She merely glances at 
me, wrings her hands, and hurries along faster. And here comes also 
the seventy-year-old Matryona, holding her handkerchief to her head, 
with her hair all in disorder, and hopping along with her lame leg 
in woollen stockings. Two girls come running, hand in hand; and a 
ten-year-old boy in his father’s jacket runs behind, clinging to the 
linen petticoat of one of them. 

"What has happened?" I ask of them. 

"A muzhik drowned!" 

"Where?" 

"In the pond." 

"Who is he? one of ours?" 

"No, a tramp." 

The coachman Ivan, bustling about in his big boots over the mown grass, 
and the fat overseer[13] Yakof, all out of breath, come hurrying to the 
pond; and I follow after them. 

I experience the feeling which says to me, "Now jump in, and pull the 
muzhik out, and save him; and all will admire you," which was exactly 
what I wanted. 

"Where is he? where?" I asked of the throng of domestics gathered on 
the shore. 

"Over there in the deepest part, on the other shore, almost at the 
baths," says the laundress, stowing away the wet linen on her yoke.... 

"I see him dive; there he comes up again, then he sinks a second time, 
and comes up again, and then he cries, 'I'm drowning, help!' And then 
he goes down again—and then a lot of bubbles. And while I am looking 
on, the muzhik gets drowned. And so I give the alarm: 'Help! a muzhik 
is drowning!"' 



And the laundress, lifting the yoke upon her shoulder, turning to one 
side, goes along the narrow footpath away from the pond. 

"See! what a shame," says Yakof Ivanof the overseer, in a despairing 
voice; "now there'll be a rumpus with the police court[ 14]—we'll have 
enough of it." 

One muzhik with a scythe makes his way through the throng of peasant 
women, children, and old men gathered round the shore, and, hanging the 
scythe on the limb of a willow, leisurely takes off his clothes. 

"Where was it? where was he drowned?" I keep asking, having still the 
desire to jump in, and do something extraordinary. 

They point out to me the smooth surface of the pond, which is now and 
then just ruffled by the puffs of the breeze. It is incomprehensible 
how he came to drown; for the water lies so smooth, beautiful and calm 
above him, shining golden in the midday sun, and it seems to me that 
I could not do any thing or surprise any one, the more as I am a very 
poor swimmer; but the muzhik is now pulling his shirt over his head, 
and instantly throws himself into the water. All look at him with hope 
and anxiety. After going into the water up to his neck, the muzhik 
turns back, and puts on his shirt again: he knows not how to swim. 

People keep coming down to the shore; the throng grows larger and 
larger; the women cling to each other: but no one brings any help. 

Those who have just come, offer advice, and groan; fear and despair are 
stamped on all faces. Of those who had come first, some have sat down, 
or stand wearily on the grass, others have gone back to their work. The 
old Matryona asks her daughter whether she shut the oven-door. The 
small boy in his father's jacket industriously flings stones into the 
water. 

And now from the house down the hill comes Trezorka, the butler's dog, 
barking, and looking at the stupid people. And lo! there is Feodor's 
tall figure hurrying from the hill-top, and shouting something as he 
comes out from behind the rose-bushes. 

"What are you standing there for?" he shouts, taking off his coat as 
he runs. "A man drowning, and there you are standing around! Give us a 
rope." 

All look at Feodor with hope and fear while he, leaning his hand on the 
shoulder of one of the men-servants, pries off his left boot with the 
toe of the right. 

"There it was, where the people are standing, there at the right of the 
willows, Feodor Filippuitch, right there," says some one to him. 



"I know it," he replies; and knitting his brows; probably as a rebuke 
to the manifestations of modesty visible among the women, he takes off 
his shirt and baptismal cross, handing them to the gardener-boy who 
stands officiously near him, and then stepping energetically across the 
mown grass comes to the pond. 

Trezorka, unable to explain the reason for his master's rapid motions, 
stands irresolute near the crowd, and noisily eats a few grass-blades 
on the shore, then looks questioningly at his master, and suddenly with 
a joyous bark plunges after him into the water. At first nothing can be 
seen except foam, and splashing water, which reached even to us. But 
soon the butler, gracefully spreading his arms in long strokes, and 
with regular motion lifting and sinking his back, swims across to the 
other shore. Trezorka, however, gurgling in the water, hastily returns, 
shakes himself near the crowd, and rolls over on his back upon the 
shore. 

While the butler is swimming to the other side, two coachmen hasten to 
the willows with a net fastened to a stake. The butler for some reason 
lifts up his hands, dives once, twice, three times, each time spewing 
from his mouth a stream of water, gracefully shaking his long hair, 
and paying no heed to the questions which are showered upon him from 
all sides. At last he comes to the shore, and, so far as I can see, 
arranges for the disposition of the net. 

They haul out the net, but it contains nothing except slime and a few 
small carp flopping in it. They have just cast the net once more as I 
reach that side. 

The voice of the butler giving directions, the water dripping from the 
wet rope, and the sighs of dismay, alone break the silence. The wet 
rope stretches to the right wing, covers up more and more of the grass, 
slowly emerges farther and farther out of the water. 

"Now pull all together, friends, once more!" cries the butler's voice. 

The net appears, dripping with water. 

"There's something! it comes heavy, fellows," says some one's voice. 

And here the wings with two or three carp flapping in them, wetting and 
crushing down the grass, are drawn to shore. And through the delicate 
strata of the agitated depths of the waters, something white gleams in 
the tightly stretched net. Not loud, but plainly audible amid the dead 
silence, a sigh of horror passes over the throng. 

"Pull it up on the dry land! pull it up, friends!" says the butler's 
resolute voice; and the drowned man is pulled up across the mown 
burdocks and other weeds, to the shelter of the willows. 



And here I see my good old auntie in her silk dress. I see her lilac 
sunshade with its fringe,—which somehow is incongruous with this 
picture of death terrible in its very simplicity,—and her face ready 
this moment to be convulsed with sobs. I realize the disappointment 
expressed on her face, because it is impossible to use the arnica; and 
I recall the sickening melancholy feeling that I have when she says 
with the simple egoism of love, "Come, my dear. Ah! how terrible this 
is! And here you always go in swimming by yourself." 

I remember how bright and hot the sun shines on the dry ground, 
crumpling under the feet; how it gleams on the mirror of the pond; 
how the plump carp flap on the bank; how the schools of fish stir 
the smooth surface in the middle of the pond; how high in the air a 
hawk hangs, watching the ducklings which, quacking and spattering, 
swim through the reeds toward the centre; how the white tumulous 
thunder-clouds gather on the horizon; how the mud, brought up by the 
net, is scattered over the bank; and how, as I come to the dike, I 
again hear the blows of the clothes-pounders at work along the pond. 

But the clothes-pounder has a ringing sound; two clothes-pounders, as 
it were, ring together, making a chord; and this sound torments, pains 
me, the more as I know that this clothes-pounder is a bell, and Feodor 
Filippuitch does not cease to ring it. And this clothes-pounder, like 
an instalment of torture, squeezes my leg, which is freezing.—I fall 
into deep sleep. 

I was waked by what seemed to me our very rapid progress, and by two 
voices speaking close to me. 

"Say, Ignat, Ignat," says the voice of my driver. "You take my 
passenger; you've got to go anyway; it's only wasted labor for me: you 
take him." 

Ignat's voice near me replies, "What fun would it be for me to answer 
for a passenger?... Will you treat me to a half-pint of brandy?" 

"Now! a half-pint! Call it a glass." 

"The idea, a glass!" cries the other voice; "bother my horses for a 
glass of vodka!" 

I open my eyes. Still the same unendurable whirling snowflakes dazzling 
me, the same drivers and horses, but next me I see some sledge or 
other. My driver has caught up with Ignat, and for some time we have 
been going side by side. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the voice from the other sledge advises 
not to take less than the half-pint, Ignat suddenly reins, up his 



troika. 


"Change the things; just your good luck! You'll give me the brandy when 
we meet to-morrow. Have you got much luggage?" 

My driver, with unwonted liveliness, leaps into the snow, makes me a 
bow, and begs me to change into Ignat's sledge. I am perfectly willing. 
But evidently the pious little muzhik is so delighted that he must 
needs express to every one his gratefulness and pleasure. He bows to 
me, to Alyoshka, to Ignashka, and thanks us. 

"Well, now, thank the Lord! What a scheme this is! Heavens and 
earth! [15] we have been going half the night. Don't know ourselves 
where we are. He will take you, sir; [16] but my horses are all beat 
out." 

And he transfers the luggage with vigorous activity. 

When it was moved, I got into the other sledge in spite of the wind 
which almost carried me away. The sledge, especially on that side 
toward which was spread the coat as a protection against the wind, for 
the two yamshchiks, was quarter buried in the snow; but behind the 
coat, it was warm and cosey. The little old man was lying with his 
legs hanging over, and the story-teller was still spinning his yam: 

"At that very same time when the general in the king's name, you know, 
comes to Marya, you know, in the darkness, at this same time, Marya 
says to him, 'General, I do not need you, and I cannot love you; and, 
you know, you are not my lover, but my lover is the prince himself—At 
this very time," he was going on to say; but, catching sight of me, he 
kept silence for a time, and began to puff at his pipe. 

"Well, barin, you missed the story, didn't you?" said the other, whom I 
have called the mentor. 

"Yes; but you are finely provided for behind here," said I. 

"Out of sheer dulness,—have to keep ourselves from thinking.'" 

"But, say, don't you know where we are now?" 

This question, as it seemed to me, did not please the yamshchiks. 

"Who can tell where we are? Maybe we are going to the Kalmucks," 
replied the mentor. 

"But what are we going to do?" I asked. 

"What are we going to do? Well, we are going, and will keep on going," 
he said in a fretful tone. 



"Well, what will keep us from getting lost? Besides, the horses will 
get tired in the snow. What then?" 

"Well, nothing." 

"But we may freeze to death." 

"Of course we may, because we don't see any hayricks just now; but we 
may come, you know, to the Kalmucks. First thing, we must look at the 
snow." 

"But you aren't afraid of freezing to death, are you, barin?" asked the 
little old man with quavering voice. 

Notwithstanding that he was making sport of me, as it were, it was 
plain that he was trembling all over. 

"Yes: it is growing very cold," I replied. 

"Ekh! barin! You ought to do like me. No, no: stamp up and down,—that 
will warm you up." 

"Do it the first thing when you get to the sledge," said the mentor. 

[Footnote 12: _akh, batiushki! ] 

[Footnote 13: _prikashchik._] 

[Footnote 14: zemski sut._] 

[Footnote 15: gospodi-batiushka.. ] 

[Footnote 16: _batiushka-barin._] 


VII. 


"If you please: all ready!" shouted Alyoshka from the front sledge. 

The storm was so violent that only by violent exertion, leaning far 
forward and holding down the folds of my cloak with both hands, was I 
able to make my way through the whirling snow, drifting before the wind 
under my very feet, over the short distance between me and the sledge. 
_My_ former driver was still on his knees in the middle of the empty 
sledge; but when he saw me going he took off his big cap, the wind 



angrily tossing up his hair, and asked me for a fee. Apparently he did 
not expect me to give it to him, because my refusal did not affront him 
in the least. He even thanked me, waved his cap, and said, "Well, good 
luck to you, sir!"[17] and picking up the reins, and clucking to the 
horses, turned from us. 

Immediately Ignashka straightened his back, and shouted to his horses. 
Again the sound of crunching hoofs, voices, bells, took the place of 
the howling wind which was chiefly audible when we stood still. For a 
quarter of an hour after my transfer I did not sleep, and I diverted my 
mind by contemplating the form of my new driver and horses. Ignashka 
was youthful in appearance, was constantly jumping up, cracking his 
whip over the horses, shouting out, changing from one leg to the other, 
and leaning forward to fix the breeching for the shaft-horse, which 
was always slipping to one side. The man was not tall in stature, but 
well built as it seemed. Over his unlined sheepskin coat[18] he wore 
an ungirdled cloak, the collar of which was turned back, leaving his 
neck perfectly bare; his boots were of leather, not felt; and he wore 
a small cap which he constantly took off and straightened. In all his 
motions was manifest not only energy, but much more, as it seemed to 
me, the desire to keep his energy alive. Moreover, the farther we 
went, the more frequently he settled himself on his seat, changed 
the position of his legs, and addressed himself to Alyoshka and me: 
it seemed to me that he was afraid of losing his spirits. And there 
was good reason: though the horses were excellent, the road at each 
step grew heavier and heavier, and it was noticeable that the horses' 
strength was flagging. It was already necessary to use the whip; and 
the shaft-horse, a good big, shaggy animal, stumbled once or twice, 
though immediately, as if frightened, it sprang forward and tossed 
up its shaggy head almost to the bell itself. The right off-horse, 
which I could not help watching, had a long leather breeching adorned 
with tassels, slipping and sliding to the left, and kept dropping the 
traces, and required the whip; but, being naturally a good and even 
zealous horse, seemed to be vexed at his own weakness, and angrily 
tossed his head, as if asking to be driven. Indeed, it was terrible to 
see how, as the storm and cold increased, the horses grew weak, the 
road became worse; and we really did not know where we were, or where 
we were going, whether to a station or to any shelter whatsoever. And 
strange and ridiculous it was to hear the bells jingling so merrily 
and carelessly, and Ignatka shouting so energetically and delightfully 
as though it were a sunny Christmas noon, and we were hurrying to a 
festival along the village street; and stranger than all it was to 
think that we were always riding and riding rapidly away from the place 
where we had been. 

Ignat began to sing some song in a horrible falsetto, but so loud and 
with such stops, during which he whistled, that it was weird to listen 
to, and made one melancholy. 



"Hey-y-y! Why are you splitting your throat, Ignat? Hold on a bit!" 
said the voice of the mentor. 

"What?" 


"Hold o-o-o-o-n!" 


Ignat reined up. Again silence only broken by the wailing and whistling 
of the wind, while the snow began to pile up, rustling on the sledge. 

The mentor drove up to us. 

"Well, what is it?" 

"Say! [19] where are you going?" 

"Who knows?" 

"Are your feet frozen, that you stamp so?" 

"They're frozen off." 

"Well, you ought to go this way. The way you were going means 
starvation,—not even a Kalmuck there. Get out, and it will warm your 
legs." 

"All right. Hold the horses—there." 

And Ignat stumped off in the direction indicated. 

"Have to keep looking all the time, have to get out and hunt; then you 
find the way. But this way's a crazy way to go," said the mentor. "See 
how tired the horses are." 

All the time that Ignat was gone, and it was so long that I actually 
began to be afraid that he had lost his way, the mentor kept talking 
to me in a self-confident, easy tone, telling me how it was necessary 
to behave in a snowstorm; how much better it was to unhitch one of the 
horses, and let her go as God Almighty should direct; how sometimes 
you can see the stars occasionally; and how, if he had taken the front 
place, we should have been at the station long before. 

"Well, how is it?" he asked, as Ignat came back, ploughing with 
difficulty knee-deep in snow. 

"Not so bad. I found a Kalmuck camp," replied the driver, out of 
breath. "Still I don't know where we are. It must be that we have been 
going toward Prolgovsky forest. We must turn to the left." 


Why worry? It must be the camp just behind our station," replied the 



mentor. 


"I tell you it isn't." 

"Well, I've seen it, and so I know. If it isn't that, then it's 
Tamuishevskoe. You must turn to the right; and soon we'll be on the big 
bridge,—eight versts." 

"Say what you will, 'tain't so. I have seen it," said Ignat angrily. 

"Eh! what's that? I am a yamshchik as much as you are." 

"Fine yamshchik! you go ahead, then." 

"Why should I go ahead? But I know." 

Ignat was evidently angry. Without replying, he climbed to his seat, 
and drove on. 

"You see how cold one's feet get. No way to warm them," said he to 
Alyoshka, pounding his feet more and more frequently, and brushing and 
shaking off the snow which had got into his boot-legs. 

I felt an uncontrollable desire to sleep. 


[Footnote 17: _Nu, da'f Bog vam, barin.] 

[Footnote 18: _polushubka;_ a garment of tanned sheepskin, the wool 
inwards, and reaching to the knees or even the ankles.] 

[Footnote 19: da chi'o! ] 


VIII. 


"Can it be that I am going to freeze to death?" I asked myself, as I 
dropped off. "Death, they say, always begins with drowsiness. It's much 
better to drown than freeze to death, then they would pull me out of 
the net. However, it makes no difference whether one drowns or freezes 
to death. If only this stake did not stick into my back so, I might 
forget myself." 

For a second I lost consciousness. 

"How will all this end?" I suddenly ask myself in thought, for a moment 
opening my eyes, and gazing at the white expanse,—"how will it end? 



If we don't find some hayricks, and the horses get winded, as it seems 
likely they will be very soon, we shall all freeze to death." 


I confess, that, though I was afraid, I had a desire for something 
extraordinarily tragic to happen to us; and this was stronger than 
the small fear. It seemed to me that it would not be unpleasant if at 
morning the horses themselves should bring us, half-frozen, to some 
far-off, unknown village, where some of us might even perish of the 
cold. 

And while I have this thought, my imagination works with extraordinary 
clearness and rapidity. The horses become weary, the snow grows deeper 
and deeper, and now only the ears and the bell-bow are visible; but 
suddenly Ignashka appears on horseback, driving his troika past us. We 
beseech him, we shout to him to take us: but the wind carries away our 
voices; we have no voices left. Ignashka laughs at us, shouts to his 
horses, whistles, and passes out of our sight in some deep snow-covered 
ravine. A little old man climbs upon a horse, flaps his elbows, and 
tries to gallop after him; but he cannot stir from the place. My old 
driver, with his great cap, throws himself upon him, drags him to the 
ground, and tramples him into the snow. "You're a wizard!" he cries. 
"You're a spitfire. We are all lost on your account." But the little 
old man flings a snowball at his head. He is no longer a little old 
man, but only a hare, and bounds away from us. All the dogs bound after 
him. The mentor, who is now the butler, tells us to sit around in a 
circle, that nothing will happen to us if we protect ourselves with 
snow: it will be warm. 

In fact, it is warm and cosey: our only trouble is thirst. I get out my 
travelling-case; I offer every one rum and sugar, and drink myself with 
great satisfaction. The story-teller spins some yarn about the rainbow, 
and over our heads is a roof of snow and a rainbow. 

"Now each of you," I say, "make a chamber in the snow, and go to 
sleep." The snow is soft and warm like wool. I make myself a room, and 
am just going into it; but Feodor Fikppuitch, who has caught a glimpse 
of my money in my travelling-case, says, "Hold! give me your money, 
you won't need it when you’re dead," and seizes me by the leg. I hand 
him the money, asking him only to let me go; but they will not believe 
that it is all my money, and they are going to kill me. I seize the old 
man's hand, and with indescribable pleasure kiss it: the old man's hand 
is tender and soft. At first he takes it away from me, but afterwards 
he lets me have it, and even caresses me with his other hand. 

Nevertheless, Feodor Filippuitch comes near and threatens me. I hasten 
to my chamber; it is not a chamber, but a long white corridor, and some 
one pulls back on my leg. I tear myself away. In the hand of the man 
who holds me back, remain my trousers and a part of my skin; but I feel 
only cold and ashamed,—all the more ashamed because my auntie with her 
sunshade, and homoeopathic pellets, comes arm in arm with the drowned 



man to meet me. They smile, but do not understand the signs that I 
make to them. I fling myself after the sledge; my feet glide over the 
snow, but the little old man follows after me, flapping his elbows. He 
comes close to me. But I hear just in front of me two church-bells, and 
I know that I shall be safe when I reach them. The church-bells ring 
nearer and nearer; but the little old man has caught up with me, and 
falls with his body across my face, so that I can scarcely hear the 
bells. Once more I seize his hand, and begin to kiss it; but the little 
old man is no longer the little old man, but the drowned man, and he 
cries,— 


"Ignashka, hold on! here are Akhmet's hayricks! just look!" 

That is strange to hear! no, I would rather wake up. 

I open my eyes. The wind is flapping the tails of Alyoshka's cloak into 
my face; my knees are uncovered. We are going over the bare crust, 
and the triad of the bells rings pleasantly through the air with its 
dominant fifth. 

I look, expecting to see the hayricks; but instead of hayricks, now 
that my eyes are wide open, I see something like a house with a 
balcony, and the crenellated walls of a fortress. I feel very little 
interest in seeing this house and fortress; my desire is much stronger 
to see the white corridor where I had been walking, to hear the sound 
of the church-bells, and to kiss the little old man's hand. Again I 
close my eyes and sleep. 


IX. 


I sleep sound. But all the time I can hear the chords of the bells, 
and in my dream I can see a dog barking and jumping after me; then the 
organ, one stop of which I seem to draw out; then the French poem which 
I am composing. Then it seems to me that this triad is some instrument 
of torture with which my right foot is constantly compressed. This was 
so severe that I woke up, and opening my eyes I rubbed my leg. It was 
beginning to grow numb with cold. 

The night was, as before, light, melancholy, white. The sledge and its 
passengers were still shaken by the same motion; there was Ignashka 
sitting on one side and stamping his feet. There was the off-horse as 
before, straining her neck, lifting her feet, as she trotted over the 
deep snow; the tassel slipping along the reins, and whipping against 
the horse's belly; the head of the shaft-horse, with the waving mane, 
alternately pulling and loosening the reins attached to the bell-bow 
as it nodded up and down. But all this was covered and hidden with 



snow far more than before. The snow was whirled about in front of us, 
and covered up our runners, and reached above the horses' knees, and 
fell thick and fast on our collars and caps. The wind blew now from 
the right, now from the left, and played with the collar and tails of 
Ignashka's cloak, the mane of the horses, and howled above the bell-bow 
and the shafts. 

It had become fearfully cold; and I had scarcely lifted my head out 
of my collar ere the frosty dry snow made its way, rustling, into my 
eyelids, nose, and mouth, and ran down my neck. Looking around, all was 
white, light, and snowy; nothing anywhere except a melancholy light 
and the snow. I felt a sensation of real terror. Alyoshka was sitting 
cross-legged in the very depths of the sledge; his whole back was 
covered with a thick deposit of snow. 

Ignashka still kept up his spirits; he kept constantly pulling at the 
reins, stamping and pounding his feet. The bell also sounded strange. 

The horses sometimes snorted, but plunged along more quietly, though 
they stumbled more and more often. Ignashka again sprang up, swung his 
mittens, and began to sing in his clear, strong voice. Not ceasing to 
sing, he stopped the troika, tossed the reins on the dasher, and got 
out. The wind howled madly; the snow, as though shovelled down, was 
dashed upon the folds of my furs. 

I looked around. The third troika was nowhere to be seen (it had 
stopped somewhere). Next the second troika, in a mist of snow, could be 
seen the little old man making his way with long strides. Ignashka went 
three steps from the sledge, sat down in the snow, took off his girdle, 
and began to remove his boots. 

"What are you going to do?" I asked. 

"Must change my boots: this leg is frozen solid," he replied, and went 
on with his work. 

It was cold for me to keep my neck out of my collar to watch what he 
was doing. I sat straight, looking at the off-horse, which, with legs 
spread, stood feebly switching its snow-covered tail. The thump which 
Ignat gave the sledge as he clambered to his place startled me. 

"Well, where are we now?" I asked. "Are we getting anywhere in the 
world?" 

"Don't you worry. We shall get there," he replied. "Now my feet are 
thoroughly warm, since I changed them." 

And he drove on; the bells jingled, the sledge again began to rock, and 
the wind whistled under the runners, and once more we struggled to swim 
through the limitless ocean of snow. 



X. 


I sunk into a sound sleep. When Alyoshka awoke me by punching me in 
the leg, and I opened my eyes, it was morning. It seemed even colder 
than it had been during the night. There was nothing to be seen but 
snow; but a strong dry wind still swept the powdery snow across the 
field, and especially under the hoofs of the horses, and the runners of 
the sledge. The sky on the right toward the east was of a deep purple 
color, but the bright reddish-orange rays of the sunrise kept growing 
more and more clearly defined in it; above our heads, between the 
hurrying white clouds, scarcely tinged as yet, gleamed the sickly blue 
of the sky; in the west the clouds were bright, light, and fluctuating. 
Everywhere around, as far as the eye could see, lay the snow, white and 
deep, in sharply defined strata. Everywhere could be seen gray hillocks 
where lay the fine, dry, powdery snow. Nothing was to be seen,—not 
even the shadow of a sledge, nor of a human being, nor of a beast. 

The outline and color of the driver's back, and of the horses, began 
to stand out clear and sharp against the white background. The rim of 
Ignashka's dark-blue cap, his collar, his hair, and even his boots, 
were white. The sledge was perfectly covered. The whole right side and 
the mane of the brown shaft-horse were plastered with snow. The legs of 
my off-horse were thick with it up to the knee, and the whole of the 
shaggy right flank had the same sticky covering. The tassel leaped up 
and down in some sort of rhythm, the structure of which it would not be 
easy to represent; and the off-horse also kept to it in her gait: only 
by the gaunt belly rising and sinking, and by the hanging ears, could 
it be seen how tired she was. 

Only one new object attracted the attention: this was a verst-post, 
from which the snow had been blown away, leaving it clear to the 
ground, and making a perfect mountain on one side; while the wind was 
still sweeping it across, and drifting it from one side to the other. 

It was odd to me to think that we had gone the whole night without 
change of horses, not knowing for twelve hours where we were, and not 
coming to our destination, and yet not really missing the road. Our 
bells seemed to sound more cheerful than ever. Ignat buttoned his coat 
up, and began to shout again. Behind us snorted the horses, and jingled 
the bells, of the troika that carried the little old man and the 
mentor; but the one who was asleep had wandered away from us somewhere 
on the steppe. 

After going half a verst farther, we came upon the fresh, and as yet 
unobliterated, traces of a sledge and troika; and occasionally drops of 
blood, caused by the whip on the horses' side, could be seen. 



That was Filipp. See, he's got in ahead of us," said Ignashka. 


And here appears a little house with a sign, alone by itself, near the 
road, standing in the midst of the snow which covers it almost to the 
roof. Near the inn stands a troika of gray horses, their hair rough 
with sweat, with wide-spread legs and drooping heads. At the door, the 
snow is shovelled away, and the shovel is standing in it; but it still 
falls from the roof, and the roaring wind whirls the snow around. 

Out from the door at the sound of our bells comes a big ruddy, 
red-headed driver, with a glass of wine in his hand, and shouts 
something. Ignashka turns to me, and asks permission to stop. Then for 
the first time I fairly see his face. 


XI. 


His features were not dark, dry, and regular, as I had reason to expect 
from his hair and build. His face was round, jolly, with a snub nose 
and a big mouth, and clear-shining eyes, blue and round. His cheeks and 
neck were like well-worn cloth. His eyebrows, his long eyelashes, and 
the beard which evenly covered the lower part of his face, were crusted 
thick with snow, and perfectly white. 

The distance to the station was all of a half-verst, and we stopped. 

"Only be quick about it," I said. 

"Just a minute," replied Ignashka, springing down from his seat, and 
going up to Filipp. 

"Let us have it, brother," said he, taking the glass in his right hand; 
and throwing his mitten and whip down on the snow, tipping back his 
head, he drank down at a gulp the glass of vodka. 

The inn-keeper, who must have been a discharged Cossack, came, with a 
bottle in his hand, out of the door. 

"Who have you got there?" he asked. 

The tall Vasili, a lean, blond muzhik with a goatee, and the fat 
mentor, with white eyebrows, and a thick white beard framing his ruddy 
face, came up and also drank a glass. The little old man joined the 
group of drinkers; but no one offered him any thing, and he went off 
again to his horses, fastened behind, and began to stroke one of them 
on the back and side. 



The little old man was pretty much what I had imagined him to be; 
small, ugly, with wrinkled, strongly marked features, a thin little 
beard, a sharp nose, and worn yellow teeth. He wore a driver's cap, 
perfectly new; but his sheepskin jacket[20] was old, soiled with oil, 
and torn on the shoulders and flaps, and did not cover his knees or his 
hempen trousers tucked into his huge felt boots. He himself was bent, 
and frowned all the time, and, with trembling lips and limbs, tramped 
around his sledge in his efforts to keep warm. 

"Well, Mitritch, you ought to have a drink; it would warm you up," said 
the mentor to him. 

Mitritch gave a start. He arranged the horses' harness, straightened 
the bell-bow, and then came to me. 

"Say, barin," said he, taking his cap off from his white hair and 
bowing very low, "all night long we have been wandering together; we 
have found the road. We would seem to deserve a bit of a drink. Isn't 
that so, sir, your eminence?[21] just enough to get warmed," he added 
with an obsequious smile. 

I gave him a quarter-ruble. The inn-keeper brought out a glass of 
vodka, and handed it to the old man. He laid aside his mitten and whip, 
and took the glass in his small, dark hand, bony and somewhat bluish; 
but strangely enough he could not control his thumb. Before he had 
lifted the glass to his lips, he dropped it in the snow, spilling the 
wine. 

All the drivers burst out laughing. 

"See, Mitritch-to is half-frozen like; he can't hold his wine." 

But Mitritch was greatly vexed because he had spilt the wine. 

They brought him, however, another glass, and poured it into his mouth. 
He immediately became jolly, went into the inn, lighted his pipe, began 
to show his yellow worn teeth, and to scold at every word. After they 
had taken their last drinks, the drivers came back to their troikas, 
and we set off. 

The snow kept growing whiter and brighter, till it made one's eyes ache 
to look at it. The orange-colored reddish streaks stretched brighter 
and brighter, higher and higher, across the heavens; now the red circle 
of the sun appeared on the horizon through the bluish clouds; the blue 
sky came out in constantly increasing brilliancy and depth. On the road 
around the station the tracks were clear, distinct, and yellow; in some 
places were cradle-holes. In the frosty, bracing atmosphere, there was 
a pleasant exhilaration and freshness. 



My troika glided along very swiftly. The head of the shaft-horse, 
and the neck with the mane tossing up to the bell-bow, constantly 
made the same quick, swinging motions under the hunting-bell, the 
tongue of which no longer struck, but scraped around the rim. The 
good side-horses, in friendly rivalry tugging at the frozen twisted 
traces, energetically galloped on, the tassels striking against their 
ribs and necks. Occasionally the off-horse would plunge into some 
drift, and kick up the snow, filling the eyes with the fine powder. 
Ignashka kept shouting in his gay tenor. The runners creaked over the 
dry, frosty snow. Behind us, with a loud festival sound, rang the two 
sledge-chimes; and the voices of the drivers, made jolly by wine, could 
be heard. 

I looked back: the gray shaggy side-horses arching their necks, 
regularly puffing out the breath, with their curved bits, galloped over 
the snow. Filipp was flourishing his whip and adjusting his cap. The 
little old man, with his legs hanging out, was reclining as before in 
the middle of his sledge. 

At the end of two minutes the sledge scraped against the boards of the 
well-cleared entrance of the station-house; and Ignashka turned to me, 
his jolly face covered with snow, where his breath had turned to ice, 
and said,— 

"Here we are, barin!" 


[Footnote 20: _polushubchishka._] 

[Footnote 21: batiushka, vashe siatelstvo. ] 


THE PHANTOM ‘RICKSHAW 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Phantom ‘Rickshaw and Other Ghost 
Stories, by Rudyard Kipling 


May no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

Nor Powers of Darkness me molest. 

—_Evening Hymn._ 

One of the few advantages that India has over England is a great 
Knowability. After five years’ service a man is directly or indirectly 
acquainted with the two or three hundred Civilians in his Province, all 
the Messes of ten or twelve Regiments and Batteries, and some fifteen 





hundred other people of the non-official caste. In ten years his 
knowledge should be doubled, and at the end of twenty he knows, or knows 
something about, every Englishman in the Empire, and may travel anywhere 
and everywhere without paying hotel-bills. 

Globe-trotters who expect entertainment as a right, have, even within my 
memory, blunted this open-heartedness, but none the less to-day, if you 
belong to the Inner Circle and are neither a Bear nor a Black Sheep, 
all houses are open to you, and our small world is very, very kind and 
helpful. 

Rickett of Kamartha stayed with Polder of Kumaon some fifteen years ago. 
He meant to stay two nights, but was knocked down by rheumatic fever, 
and for six weeks disorganized Polder’s establishment, stopped Polder’s 
work, and nearly died in Polder’s bedroom. Polder behaves as though he 
had been placed under eternal obligation by Rickett, and yearly 
sends the little Ricketts a box of presents and toys. It is the same 
everywhere. The men who do not take the trouble to conceal from you 
their opinion that you are an incompetent ass, and the women who blacken 
your character and misunderstand your wife’s amusements, will work 
themselves to the bone in your behalf if you fall sick or into serious 
trouble. 

Heatherlegh, the Doctor, kept, in addition to his regular practice, 
a hospital on his private account—an arrangement of loose boxes for 
Incurables, his friend called it—but it was really a sort of fitting-up 
shed for craft that had been damaged by stress of weather. The weather 
in India is often sultry, and since the tale of bricks is always a fixed 
quantity, and the only liberty allowed is permission to work overtime 
and get no thanks, men occasionally break down and become as mixed as 
the metaphors in this sentence. 

Heatherlegh is the dearest doctor that ever was, and his invariable 
prescription to all his patients is, “lie low, go slow, and keep cool.” 

He says that more men are killed by overwork than the importance of this 
world justifies. He maintains that overwork slew Pansay, who died under 
his hands about three years ago. He has, of course, the right to speak 
authoritatively, and he laughs at my theory that there was a crack 
in Pansay’s head and a little bit of the Dark World came through and 
pressed him to death. “Pansay went off the handle,” says Heatherlegh, 

“after the stimulus of long leave at Home. He may or he may not have 
behaved like a blackguard to Mrs. Keith-Wessington. My notion is that 
the work of the Katabundi Settlement ran him off his legs, and that he 
took to brooding and making much of an ordinary P. & O. flirtation. He 
certainly was engaged to Miss Mannering, and she certainly broke off the 
engagement. Then he took a feverish chill and all that nonsense about 
ghosts developed. Overwork started his illness, kept it alight, and 
killed him poor devil. Write him off to the System—one man to take the 
work of two and a half men.” 



I do not believe this. I used to sit up with Pansay sometimes when 
Heatherlegh was called out to patients, and I happened to be within 
claim. The man would make me most unhappy by describing in a low, even 
voice, the procession that was always passing at the bottom of his bed. 

He had a sick man’s command of language. When he recovered I suggested 
that he should write out the whole affair from beginning to end, knowing 
that ink might assist him to ease his mind. When little boys have 
learned a new bad word they are never happy till they have chalked it up 
on a door. And this also is Literature. 

He was in a high fever while he was writing, and the blood-and-thunder 
Magazine diction he adopted did not calm him. Two months afterward 
he was reported fit for duty, but, in spite of the fact that he was 
urgently needed to help an undermanned Commission stagger through a 
deficit, he preferred to die; vowing at the last that he was hag-ridden. 

I got his manuscript before he died, and this is his version of the 
affair, dated 1885: 

My doctor tells me that I need rest and change of air. It is not 
improbable that I shall get both ere long—rest that neither the 
red-coated messenger nor the midday gun can break, and change of air 
far beyond that which any homeward-bound steamer can give me. In the 
meantime I am resolved to stay where I am; and, in flat defiance of my 
doctor’s orders, to take all the world into my confidence. You shall 
learn for yourselves the precise nature of my malady; and shall, too, 
judge for yourselves whether any man born of woman on this weary earth 
was ever so tormented as I. 

Speaking now as a condemned criminal might speak ere the drop-bolts are 
drawn, my story, wild and hideously improbable as it may appear, 
demands at least attention. That it will ever receive credence I utterly 
disbelieve. Two months ago I should have scouted as mad or drunk the man 
who had dared tell me the like. Two months ago I was the happiest man in 
India. Today, from Peshawur to the sea, there is no one more wretched. 

My doctor and I are the only two who know this. His explanation is, that 
my brain, digestion, and eyesight are all slightly affected; giving rise 
to my frequent and persistent “delusions.” Delusions, indeed! I call him 
a fool; but he attends me still with the same unwearied smile, the same 
bland professional manner, the same neatly trimmed red whiskers, till I 
begin to suspect that I am an ungrateful, evil-tempered invalid. But you 
shall judge for your-selves. 

Three years ago it was my fortune—my great misfortune—to sail 
from Gravesend to Bombay, on return from long leave, with one Agnes 
Keith-Wessington, wife of an officer on the Bombay side. It does not in 
the least concern you to know what manner of woman she was. Be content 
with the knowledge that, ere the voyage had ended, both she and I were 
desperately and unreasoningly in love with one another. Heaven knows 



that I can make the admission now without one particle of vanity. In 
matters of this sort there is always one who gives and another who 
accepts. From the first day of our ill-omened attachment, I was 
conscious that Agnes’s passion was a stronger, a more dominant, and—if 
I may use the expression—a purer sentiment than mine. Whether she 
recognized the fact then, I do not know. Afterward it was bitterly plain 
to both of us. 

Arrived at Bombay in the spring of the year, we went our respective 
ways, to meet no more for the next three or four months, when my leave 
and her love took us both to Simla. There we spent the season together; 
and there my fire of straw burned itself out to a pitiful end with the 
closing year. I attempt no excuse. I make no apology. Mrs. Wessington 
had given up much for my sake, and was prepared to give up all. From my 
own lips, in August, 1882, she learned that I was sick of her presence, 
tired of her company, and weary of the sound of her voice. Ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred would have wearied of me as I wearied of them; 
seventy-five of that number would have promptly avenged themselves by 
active and obtrusive flirtation with other men. Mrs. Wessington was the 
hundredth. On her neither my openly expressed aversion nor the cutting 
brutalities with which I garnished our interviews had the least effect. 

“Jack, darling!” was her one eternal cuckoo cry: “I’m sure it’s all a 
mistake—a hideous mistake; and we’ll be good friends again some day. 
_Please_ forgive me, Jack, dear.” 

I was the offender, and I knew it. That knowledge transformed my pity 
into passive endurance, and, eventually, into blind hate—the same 
instinct, I suppose, which prompts a man to savagely stamp on the spider 
he has but half killed. And with this hate in my bosom the season of 
1882 came to an end. 

Next year we met again at Simla—she with her monotonous face and timid 
attempts at reconciliation, and I with loathing of her in every fibre of 
my frame. Several times I could not avoid meeting her alone; and on each 
occasion her words were identically the same. Still the unreasoning wail 
that it was all a “mistake”; and still the hope of eventually “making 
friends.” I might have seen had I cared to look, that that hope only was 
keeping her alive. She grew more wan and thin month by month. You will 
agree with me, at least, that such conduct would have driven any one to 
despair. It was uncalled for; childish; unwomanly. I maintain that she 
was much to blame. And again, sometimes, in the black, fever-stricken 
night-watches, I have begun to think that I might have been a little 
kinder to her. But that really is a “delusion.” I could not have 
continued pretending to love her when I didn’t; could I? It would have 
been unfair to us both. 

Last year we met again—on the same terms as before. The same weary 
appeal, and the same curt answers from my lips. At least I would make 



her see how wholly wrong and hopeless were her attempts at resuming the 
old relationship. As the season wore on, we fell apart—that is to say, 
she found it difficult to meet me, for I had other and more absorbing 
interests to attend to. When I think it over quietly in my sick-room, 
the season of 1884 seems a confused nightmare wherein light and shade 
were fantastically intermingled—my courtship of little Kitty Mannering; 
my hopes, doubts, and fears; our long rides together; my trembling 
avowal of attachment; her reply; and now and again a vision of a white 
face flitting by in the ‘rickshaw with the black and white liveries 
I once watched for so earnestly; the wave of Mrs. Wessington’s gloved 
hand; and, when she met me alone, which was but seldom, the irksome 
monotony of her appeal. I loved Kitty Mannering; honestly, heartily 
loved her, and with my love for her grew my hatred for Agnes. In August 
Kitty and I were engaged. The next day I met those accursed “magpie” 
_jhampanies_ at the back of Jakko, and, moved by some passing sentiment 
of pity, stopped to tell Mrs. Wessington everything. She knew it 
already. 

“So I hear you’re engaged, Jack dear.” Then, without a moment’s pause: 
“I’m sure it’s all a mistake—a hideous mistake. We shall be as good 
friends some day, Jack, as we ever were.” 

My answer might have made even a man wince. It cut the dying woman 
before me like the blow of a whip. “Please forgive me, Jack; I didn’t 
mean to make you angry; but it’s true, it’s true!” 

And Mrs. Wessington broke down completely. I turned away and left her to 
finish her journey in peace, feeling, but only for a moment or two, that 
I had been an unutterably mean hound. I looked back, and saw that she 
had turned her ‘rickshaw with the idea, I suppose, of overtaking me. 

The scene and its surroundings were photographed on my memory. The 
rain-swept sky (we were at the end of the wet weather), the sodden, 
dingy pines, the muddy road, and the black powder-riven cliffs formed 
a gloomy background against which the black and white liveries of 
the _jhampanies_, the yellow-paneled ‘rickshaw and Mrs. Wessington’s 
down-bowed golden head stood out clearly. She was holding her 
handkerchief in her left hand and was leaning hack exhausted against 
the ‘rickshaw cushions. I turned my horse up a bypath near the Sanjowlie 
Reservoir and literally ran away. Once I fancied I heard a faint call 
of “Jack!” This may have been imagination. I never stopped to verify it. 

Ten minutes later I came across Kitty on horseback; and, in the delight 
of a long ride with her, forgot all about the interview. 

A week later Mrs. Wessington died, and the inexpressible burden of her 
existence was removed from my life. I went Plainsward perfectly happy. 
Before three months were over I had forgotten all about her, except 
that at times the discovery of some of her old letters reminded me 
unpleasantly of our bygone relationship. By January I had disinterred 



what was left of our correspondence from among my scattered belongings 
and had burned it. At the beginning of April of this year, 1885,1 was 
at Simla—semi-deserted Simla—once more, and was deep in lover’s talks 
and walks with Kitty. It was decided that we should be married at the 
end of June. You will understand, therefore, that, loving Kitty as I 
did, I am not saying too much when I pronounce myself to have been, at 
that time, the happiest man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days passed almost before I noticed their 
flight. Then, aroused to the sense of what was proper among mortals 
circumstanced as we were, I pointed out to Kitty that an engagement ring 
was the outward and visible sign of her dignity as an engaged girl; and 
that she must forthwith come to Hamilton’s to be measured for one. Up to 
that moment, I give you my word, we had completely forgotten so trivial 
a matter. To Hamilton’s we accordingly went on the 15th of April, 1885. 
Remember that—whatever my doctor may say to the contrary—I was then in 
perfect health, enjoying a well-balanced mind and an absolute tranquil 
spirit. Kitty and I entered Hamilton’s shop together, and there, 
regardless of the order of affairs, I measured Kitty for the ring in 
the presence of the amused assistant. The ring was a sapphire with two 
diamonds. We then rode out down the slope that leads to the Combermere 
Bridge and Peliti’s shop. 

While my Waler was cautiously feeling his way over the loose shale, and 
Kitty was laughing and chattering at my side—while all Simla, that is 
to say as much of it as had then come from the Plains, was grouped 
round the Reading-room and Peliti’s veranda,—I was aware that some one, 
apparently at a vast distance, was calling me by my Christian name. It 
struck me that I had heard the voice before, but when and where I could 
not at once determine. In the short space it took to cover the road 
between the path from Hamilton’s shop and the first plank of the 
Combermere Bridge I had thought over half a dozen people who might have 
committed such a solecism, and had eventually decided that it must have 
been singing in my ears. Immediately opposite Peliti’s shop my eye was 
arrested by the sight of four _jhampanics_ in “magpie” livery, pulling a 
yellow-paneled, cheap, bazar ‘rickshaw. In a moment my mind flew back to 
the previous season and Mrs. Wessington with a sense of irritation 
and disgust. Was it not enough that the woman was dead and done with, 
without her black and white servitors reappearing to spoil the day’s 
happiness? Whoever employed them now I thought I would call upon, and 
ask as a personal favor to change her _jhampanies’_ livery. I would hire 
the men myself, and, if necessary, buy their coats from off their backs. 

It is impossible to say here what a flood of undesirable memories their 
presence evoked. 

“Kitty,” I cried, “there are poor Mrs. Wessington’s _jhampanies_ turned 
up again! I wonder who has them now?” 


Kitty had known Mrs. Wessington slightly last season, and had always 



been interested in the sickly woman. 


“What? Where?” she asked. “I can’t see them anywhere.” 

Even as she spoke her horse, swerving from a laden mule, threw himself 
directly in front of the advancing ‘rickshaw. I had scarcely time to 
utter a word of warning when, to my unutterable horror, horse and rider 
passed through men and carriage as if they had been thin air. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Kitty; “what made you call out so foolishly, 
Jack? If I _am_ engaged I don’t want all creation to know about it. 

There was lots of space between the mule and the veranda; and, if you 
think I can’t ride—There!” 

Whereupon wilful Kitty set off, her dainty little head in the air, at a 
hand-gallop in the direction of the Bandstand; fully expecting, as 
she herself afterward told me, that I should follow her. What was the 
matter? Nothing indeed. Either that I was mad or drunk, or that Simla 
was haunted with devils. I reined in my impatient cob, and turned round. 
The ‘rickshaw had turned too, and now stood immediately facing me, near 
the left railing of the Combermere Bridge. 

“Jack! Jack, darling!” (There was no mistake about the words this time: 
they rang through my brain as if they had been shouted in my ear.) “It’s 
some hideous mistake, I’m sure. _Please_ forgive me, Jack, and let’s be 
friends again.” 

The ‘rickshaw-hood had fallen back, and inside, as I hope and pray daily 
for the death I dread by night, sat Mrs. Keith-Wessington, handkerchief 
in hand, and golden head bowed on her breast. 

How long I stared motionless I do not know. Finally, I was aroused by 
my syce taking the Waler’s bridle and asking whether I was ill. From the 
horrible to the commonplace is but a step. I tumbled off my horse and 
dashed, half fainting, into Peliti’s for a glass of cherry-brandy. There 
two or three couples were gathered round the coffee-tables discussing 
the gossip of the day. Their trivialities were more comforting to me 
just then than the consolations of religion could have been. I plunged 
into the midst of the conversation at once; chatted, laughed, and jested 
with a face (when I caught a glimpse of it in a mirror) as white and 
drawn as that of a corpse. Three or four men noticed my condition; and, 
evidently setting it down to the results of over-many pegs, charitably 
endeavoured to draw me apart from the rest of the loungers. But I 
refused to be led away. I wanted the company of my kind—as a child 
rushes into the midst of the dinner-party after a fright in the dark. 

I must have talked for about ten minutes or so, though it seemed an 
eternity to me, when I heard Kitty’s clear voice outside inquiring for 
me. In another minute she had entered the shop, prepared to roundly 
upbraid me for failing so signally in my duties. Something in my face 



stopped her. 


“Why, Jack,” she cried, “what _have_ you been doing? What has happened? 
Are you ill?” Thus driven into a direct lie, I said that the sun had 
been a little too much for me. It was close upon five o’clock of a 
cloudy April afternoon, and the sun had been hidden all day. I saw my 
mistake as soon as the words were out of my mouth: attempted to recover 
it; blundered hopelessly and followed Kitty in a regal rage, out of 
doors, amid the smiles of my acquaintances. I made some excuse (I have 
forgotten what) on the score of my feeling faint; and cantered away to 
my hotel, leaving Kitty to finish the ride by herself. 

In my room I sat down and tried calmly to reason out the matter. Here 
was I, Theobald Jack Pansay, a well-educated Bengal Civilian in the year 
of grace, 1885, presumably sane, certainly healthy, driven in terror 
from my sweetheart’s side by the apparition of a woman who had been dead 
and buried eight months ago. These were facts that I could not blink. 
Nothing was further from my thought than any memory of Mrs. Wessington 
when Kitty and I left Hamilton’s shop. Nothing was more utterly 
commonplace than the stretch of wall opposite Peliti’s. It was broad 
daylight. The road was full of people; and yet here, look you, in 
defiance of every law of probability, in direct outrage of Nature’s 
ordinance, there had appeared to me a face from the grave. 

Kitty’s Arab had gone _through_ the ‘rickshaw: so that my first hope 
that some woman marvelously like Mrs. Wessington had hired the carriage 
and the coolies with their old livery was lost. Again and again I went 
round this treadmill of thought; and again and again gave up baffled 
and in despair. The voice was as inexplicable as the apparition. I had 
originally some wild notion of confiding it all to Kitty; of begging her 
to marry me at once; and in her arms defying the ghostly occupant of the 
‘rickshaw. “After all,” I argued, “the presence of the ‘rickshaw is in 
itself enough to prove the existence of a spectral illusion. One may see 
ghosts of men and women, but surely never of coolies and carriages. The 
whole thing is absurd. Fancy the ghost of a hillman!” 

Next morning I sent a penitent note to Kitty, imploring her to overlook 
my strange conduct of the previous afternoon. My Divinity was still very 
wroth, and a personal apology was necessary. I explained, with a fluency 
born of night-long pondering over a falsehood, that I had been attacked 
with sudden palpitation of the heart—the result of indigestion. This 
eminently practical solution had its effect; and Kitty and I rode out 
that afternoon with the shadow of my first lie dividing us. 

Nothing would please her save a canter round Jakko. With my nerves still 
unstrung from the previous night I feebly protested against the notion, 
suggesting Observatory Hill, Jutogh, the Boileaugunge road—anything 
rather than the Jakko round. Kitty was angry and a little hurt: so I 
yielded from fear of provoking further misunderstanding, and we set out 



together toward Chota Simla. We walked a greater part of the way, and, 
according to our custom, cantered from a mile or so below the Convent 
to the stretch of level road by the Sanjowlie Reservoir. The wretched 
horses appeared to fly, and my heart beat quicker and quicker as we 
neared the crest of the ascent. My mind had been full of Mrs. Wessington 
all the afternoon; and every inch of the Jakko road bore witness to our 
oldtime walks and talks. The bowlders were full of it; the pines sang it 
aloud overhead; the rain-fed torrents giggled and chuckled unseen over 
the shameful story; and the wind in my ears chanted the iniquity aloud. 

As a fitting climax, in the middle of the level men call the Ladies’ 

Mile the Horror was awaiting me. No other ‘rickshaw was in sight—only 
the four black and white _j ham panics, the yellow-paneled carriage, and 
the golden head of the woman within—all apparently just as I had left 
them eight months and one fortnight ago! For an instant I fancied that 
Kitty _must_ see what I saw—we were so marvelously sympathetic in all 
things. Her next words undeceived me—“Not a soul in sight! Come along, 
Jack, and I’ll race you to the Reservoir buildings!” Her wiry little 
Arab was off like a bird, my Waler following close behind, and in this 
order we dashed under the cliffs. Half a minute brought us within fifty 
yards of the ‘rickshaw. I pulled my Waler and fell back a little. The 
‘rickshaw was directly in the middle of the road; and once more the 
Arab passed through it, my horse following. “Jack! Jack dear! _Please_ 
forgive me,” rang with a wail in my ears, and, after an interval:—“It’s 
a mistake, a hideous mistake!” 

I spurred my horse like a man possessed. When I turned my head at 
the Reservoir works, the black and white liveries were still 
waiting—patiently waiting—under the grey hillside, and the wind 
brought me a mocking echo of the words I had just heard. Kitty bantered 
me a good deal on my silence throughout the remainder of the ride. I had 
been talking up till then wildly and at random. To save my life I could 
not speak afterward naturally, and from Sanjowlie to the Church wisely 
held my tongue. 

I was to dine with the Mannerings that night, and had barely time to 
canter home to dress. On the road to Elysium Hill I overheard two men 
talking together in the dusk.—“It’s a curious thing,” said one, “how 
completely all trace of it disappeared. You know my wife was insanely 
fond of the woman [‘never could see anything in her myself), and wanted 
me to pick up her old ‘rickshaw and coolies if they were to be got for 
love or money. Morbid sort of fancy I call it; but I’ve got to do what 
the _Memsahib_ tells me. Would you believe that the man she hired it 
from tells me that all four of the men—they were brothers—died of 
cholera on the way to Hardwar, poor devils, and the ‘rickshaw has been 
broken up by the man himself. ‘Told me he never used a dead Memsahib’ 
‘rickshaw. ‘Spoiled his luck. Queer notion, wasn’t it? Fancy poor little 
Mrs. Wessington spoiling any one’s luck except her own!” I laughed 
aloud at this point; and my laugh jarred on me as I uttered it. So there 



_were_ ghosts of ‘rickshaws after all, and ghostly employments in the 
other world! How much did Mrs. Wessington give her men? What were their 
hours? Where did they go? 

And for visible answer to my last question I saw the infernal Thing 
blocking my path in the twilight. The dead travel fast, and by short 
cuts unknown to ordinary coolies. I laughed aloud a second time and 
checked my laughter suddenly, for I was afraid I was going mad. Mad to 
a certain extent I must have been, for I recollect that I reined in my 
horse at the head of the ‘rickshaw, and politely wished Mrs. Wessington 
“Good-evening.” Her answer was one I knew only too well. I listened 
to the end; and replied that I had heard it all before, but should 
be delighted if she had anything further to say. Some malignant devil 
stronger than I must have entered into me that evening, for I have a dim 
recollection of talking the commonplaces of the day for five minutes to 
the Thing in front of me. 

“Mad as a hatter, poor devil—or drunk. Max, try and get him to come 
home.” 

Surely _that_ was not Mrs. Wessington’s voice! The two men had overheard 
me speaking to the empty air, and had returned to look after me. They 
were very kind and considerate, and from their words evidently gathered 
that I was extremely drunk. I thanked them confusedly and cantered away 
to my hotel, there changed, and arrived at the Mannerings’ ten minutes 
late. I pleaded the darkness of the night as an excuse; was rebuked by 
Kitty for my unlover-like tardiness; and sat down. 

The conversation had already become general; and under cover of it, I 
was addressing some tender small talk to my sweetheart when I was aware 
that at the further end of the table a short red-whiskered man was 
describing, with much broidery, his encounter with a mad unknown that 
evening. 

A few sentences convinced me that he was repeating the incident of half 
an hour ago. In the middle of the story he looked round for applause, as 
professional story-tellers do, caught my eye, and straightway collapsed. 

There was a moment’s awkward silence, and the red-whiskered man muttered 
something to the effect that he had “forgotten the rest,” thereby 
sacrificing a reputation as a good story-teller which he had built 
up for six seasons past. I blessed him from the bottom of my heart, 
and—went on with my fish. 

In the fulness of time that dinner came to an end; and with genuine 
regret I tore myself away from Kitty—as certain as I was of my 
own existence that It would be waiting for me outside the door. The 
red-whiskered man, who had been introduced to me as Doctor Heatherlegh, 
of Simla, volunteered to bear me company as far as our roads lay 
together. I accepted his offer with gratitude. 



My instinct had not deceived me. It lay in readiness in the Mall, and, 
in what seemed devilish mockery of our ways, with a lighted head-lamp. 
The red-whiskered man went to the point at once, in a manner that showed 
he had been thinking over it all dinner time. 

“I say, Pansay, what the deuce was the matter with you this evening on 
the Elysium road?” The suddenness of the question wrenched an answer 
from me before I was aware. 

“That!” said I, pointing to It. 

“_That_ may be either D. T. or Eyes for aught I know. Now you don’t 
liquor. I saw as much at dinner, so it can’t be D. T. There’s nothing 
whatever where you’re pointing, though you’re sweating and trembling 
with fright like a scared pony. Therefore, I conclude that it’s Eyes. 

And I ought to understand all about them. Come along home with me. I’m 
on the Blessington lower road.” 

To my intense delight the ‘rickshaw instead of waiting for us kept 
about twenty yards ahead—and this, too whether we walked, trotted, or 
cantered. In the course of that long night ride I had told my companion 
almost as much as I have told you here. 

“Well, you’ve spoiled one of the best tales I’ve ever laid tongue to,” 
said he, “but I’ll forgive you for the sake of what you’ve gone through. 
Now come home and do what I tell you; and when I’ve cured you, 
young man, let this be a lesson to you to steer clear of women and 
indigestible food till the day of your death.” 

The ‘rickshaw kept steady in front; and my red-whiskered friend seemed 
to derive great pleasure from my account of its exact whereabouts. 

“Eyes, Pansay—all Eyes, Brain, and Stomach. And the greatest of these 
three is Stomach. You’ve too much conceited Brain, too little Stomach, 
and thoroughly unhealthy Eyes. Get your Stomach straight and the rest 
follows. And all that’s French for a liver pill. I’ll take sole medical 
charge of you from this hour! for you’re too interesting a phenomenon to 
be passed over.” 

By this time we were deep in the shadow of the Blessington lower road 
and the ‘rickshaw came to a dead stop under a pine-clad, over-hanging 
shale cliff. Instinctively I halted too, giving my reason. Heatherlegh 
rapped out an oath. 

“Now, if you think I’m going to spend a cold night on the hillside 
for the sake of a stomach-_cum_-Brain-_cum_-Eye illusion.... Lord, ha’ 
mercy! What’s that?” 



There was a muffled report, a blinding smother of dust just in front 
of us, a crack, the noise of rent boughs, and about ten yards of the 
cliff-side—pines, undergrowth, and all—slid down into the road below, 
completely blocking it up. The uprooted trees swayed and tottered for a 
moment like drunken giants in the gloom, and then fell prone among their 
fellows with a thunderous crash. Our two horses stood motionless and 
sweating with fear. As soon as the rattle of falling earth and stone had 
subsided, my companion muttered:—“Man, if we’d gone forward we should 
have been ten feet deep in our graves by now. ‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth.’... Come home, Pansay, and thank God. I want a peg 
badly.” 

We retraced our way over the Church Ridge, and I arrived at Dr. 

Heatherlegh’s house shortly after midnight. 

His attempts toward my cure commenced almost immediately, and for a week 
I never left his sight. Many a time in the course of that week did I 
bless the good-fortune which had thrown me in contact with Simla’s best 
and kindest doctor. Day by day my spirits grew lighter and more equable. 

Day by day, too, I became more and more inclined to fall in with 
Heatherlegh’s “spectral illusion” theory, implicating eyes, brain, and 
stomach. I wrote to Kitty, telling her that a slight sprain caused by a 
fall from my horse kept me indoors for a few days; and that I should be 
recovered before she had time to regret my absence. 

Heatherlegh’s treatment was simple to a degree. It consisted of liver 
pills, cold-water baths, and strong exercise, taken in the dusk or at 
early dawn—for, as he sagely observed: “A man with a sprained ankle 
doesn’t walk a dozen miles a day, and your young woman might be 
wondering if she saw you.” 

At the end of the week, after much examination of pupil and pulse, and 
strict injunctions as to diet and pedestrianism, Heatherlegh dismissed 
me as brusquely as he had taken charge of me. Here is his parting 
benediction: “Man, I can certify to your mental cure, and that’s as much 
as to say I’ve cured most of your bodily ailments. Now, get your traps 
out of this as soon as you can; and be off to make love to Miss Kitty.” 

I was endeavoring to express my thanks for his kindness. He cut me 
short. 

“Don’t think I did this because I like you. I gather that you’ve behaved 
like a blackguard all through. But, all the same, you’re a phenomenon, 
and as queer a phenomenon as you are a blackguard. No!”—checking me a 
second time—“not a rupee, please. Go out and see if you can find the 
eyes-brain-and-stomach business again. I’ll give you a lakh for each 
time you see it.” 


Half an hour later I was in the Mannerings’ drawing-room with 



Kitty—drunk with the intoxication of present happiness and the 
fore-knowledge that I should never more be troubled with Its hideous 
presence. Strong in the sense of my new-found security, I proposed a 
ride at once; and, by preference, a canter round Jakko. 

Never had I felt so well, so overladen with vitality and mere animal 
spirits, as I did on the afternoon of the 30th of April. Kitty was 
delighted at the change in my appearance, and complimented me on it in 
her delightfully frank and outspoken manner. We left the Mannerings’ 
house together, laughing and talking, and cantered along the Chota Simla 
road as of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie Reservoir and there make my 
assurance doubly sure. The horses did their best, but seemed all too 
slow to my impatient mind. Kitty was astonished at my boisterousness. 
“Why, Jack!” she cried at last, “you are behaving like a child. What are 
you doing?” 

We were just below the Convent, and from sheer wantonness I was making 
my Waler plunge and curvet across the road as I tickled it with the loop 
of my riding-whip. 

“Doing?” I answered; “nothing, dear. That’s just it. If you’d been doing 
nothing for a week except lie up, you’d be as riotous as I.” 

‘“Singing and murmuring in your feastful mirth, 

Joying to feel yourself alive; 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible Earth, 

Lord of the senses five.’” 

My quotation was hardly out of my lips before we had rounded the corner 
above the Convent; and a few yards further on could see across to 
Sanjowlie. In the centre of the level road stood the black and white 
liveries, the yellow-paneled ‘rickshaw, and Mrs. Keith-Wessington. 

I pulled up, looked, rubbed my eyes, and, I believe must have said 
something. The next thing I knew was that I was lying face downward on 
the road with Kitty kneeling above me in tears. 

“Has it gone, child!” I gasped. Kitty only wept more bitterly. 

“Has what gone, Jack dear? what does it all mean? There must be a 
mistake somewhere, Jack. A hideous mistake.” Her last words brought me 
to my feet—mad—raving for the time being. 

“Yes, there is a mistake somewhere,” I repeated, “a hideous mistake. 

Come and look at It.” 


I have an indistinct idea that I dragged Kitty by the wrist along the 
road up to where It stood, and implored her for pity’s sake to speak to 



It; to tell It that we were betrothed; that neither Death nor Hell could 
break the tie between us; and Kitty only knows how much more to the 
same effect. Now and again I appealed passionately to the Terror in the 
‘rickshaw to bear witness to all I had said, and to release me from 
a torture that was killing me. As I talked I suppose I must have told 
Kitty of my old relations with Mrs. Wessington, for I saw her listen 
intently with white face and blazing eyes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pansay,” she said, “that’s _quite_ enough. _Syce ghora 
lac. " 

The syces, impassive as Orientals always are, had come up with the 
recaptured horses; and as Kitty sprang into her saddle I caught hold of 
the bridle, entreating her to hear me out and forgive. My answer was the 
cut of her riding-whip across my face from mouth to eye, and a word 
or two of farewell that even now I cannot write down. So I judged, and 
judged rightly, that Kitty knew all; and I staggered back to the side 
of the ‘rickshaw. My face was cut and bleeding, and the blow of the 
riding-whip had raised a livid blue wheal on it. I had no self-respect. 

Just then, Heatherlegh, who must have been following Kitty and me at a 
distance, cantered up. 

“Doctor,” I said, pointing to my face, “here’s Miss Mannering’s 
signature to my order of dismissal and... I’ll thank you for that lakh 
as soon as convenient.” 

Heatherlegh’s face, even in my abject misery, moved me to laughter. 

“I’ll stake my professional reputation”—he began. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I whispered. “I’ve lost my life’s happiness and you’d 
better take me home.” 

As I spoke the ‘rickshaw was gone. Then I lost all knowledge of what was 
passing. The crest of Jakko seemed to heave and roll like the crest of a 
cloud and fall in upon me. 

Seven days later (on the 7th of May, that is to say) I was aware that I 
was lying in Heatherlegh’s room as weak as a little child. Heatherlegh 
was watching me intently from behind the papers on his writing-table. 

His first words were not encouraging; but I was too far spent to be much 
moved by them. 

“Here’s Miss Kitty has sent back your letters. You corresponded a good 
deal, you young people. Here’s a packet that looks like a ring, and 
a cheerful sort of a note from Mannering Papa, which I’ve taken the 
liberty of reading and burning. The old gentleman’s not pleased with 
you.” 



“And Kitty?” I asked, dully. 


“Rather more drawn than her father from what she says. By the same token 
you must have been letting out any number of queer reminiscences just 
before I met you. ‘Says that a man who would have behaved to a woman as 
you did to Mrs. Wessington ought to kill himself out of sheer pity for 
his kind. She’s a hot-headed little virago, your mash. ‘Will have it 
too that you were suffering from D. T. when that row on the Jakko road 
turned up. ‘Says she’ll die before she ever speaks to you again.” 

I groaned and turned over to the other side. 

“Now you’ve got your choice, my friend. This engagement has to be broken 
off; and the Mannerings don’t want to be too hard on you. Was it broken 
through D. T. or epileptic fits? Sorry I can’t offer you a better 
exchange unless you’d prefer hereditary insanity. Say the word and I’ll 
tell ‘em it’s fits. All Simla knows about that scene on the Ladies’ 

Mile. Come! I’ll give you five minutes to think over it.” 

During those five minutes I believe that I explored thoroughly the 
lowest circles of the Inferno which it is permitted man to tread on 
earth. And at the same time I myself was watching myself faltering 
through the dark labyrinths of doubt, misery, and utter despair. 

I wondered, as Heatherlegh in his chair might have wondered, which 
dreadful alternative I should adopt. Presently I heard myself answering 
in a voice that I hardly recognized,— 

“They’re confoundedly particular about morality in these parts. Give ‘em 
fits, Heatherlegh, and my love. Now let me sleep a bit longer.” 

Then my two selves joined, and it was only I (half crazed, devil-driven 
I) that tossed in my bed, tracing step by step the history of the past 
month. 

“But I am in Simla,” I kept repeating to myself. “I, Jack Pansay, am in 
Simla and there are no ghosts here. It’s unreasonable of that woman to 
pretend there are. Why couldn’t Agnes have left me alone? I never did 
her any harm. It might just as well have been me as Agnes. Only I’d 
never have come hack on purpose to kill _her_. Why can’t I be left 
alone—left alone and happy?” 

It was high noon when I first awoke: and the sun was low in the sky 
before I slept—slept as the tortured criminal sleeps on his rack, too 
worn to feel further pain. 

Next day I could not leave my bed. Heatherlegh told me in the morning 
that he had received an answer from Mr. Mannering, and that, thanks to 
his (Heatherlegh’s) friendly offices, the story of my affliction had 
traveled through the length and breadth of Simla, where I was on all 



sides much pitied. 


“And that’s rather more than you deserve,” he concluded, pleasantly, 
“though the Lord knows you’ve been going through a pretty severe mill. 
Never mind; we’ll cure you yet, you perverse phenomenon.” 

I declined firmly to be cured. “You’ve been much too good to me already, 
old man,” said I; “but I don’t think I need trouble you further.” 

In my heart I knew that nothing Heatherlegh could do would lighten the 
burden that had been laid upon me. 

With that knowledge came also a sense of hopeless, impotent rebellion 
against the unreasonableness of it all. There were scores of men no 
better than I whose punishments had at least been reserved for another 
world; and I felt that it was bitterly, cruelly unfair that I alone 
should have been singled out for so hideous a fate. This mood would in 
time give place to another where it seemed that the ‘rickshaw and I were 
the only realities in a world of shadows; that Kitty was a ghost; that 
Mannering, Heatherlegh, and all the other men and women I knew were all 
ghosts; and the great, grey hills themselves but vain shadows devised 
to torture me. From mood to mood I tossed backward and forward for 
seven weary days; my body growing daily stronger and stronger, until the 
bedroom looking-glass told me that I had returned to everyday life, and 
was as other men once more. Curiously enough my face showed no signs 
of the struggle I had gone through. It was pale indeed, but as 
expression-less and commonplace as ever. I had expected some permanent 
alteration—visible evidence of the disease that was eating me away. I 
found nothing. 

On the 15th of May, I left Heatherlegh’s house at eleven o’clock in the 
morning; and the instinct of the bachelor drove me to the Club. There I 
found that every man knew my story as told by Heatherlegh, and was, in 
clumsy fashion, abnormally kind and attentive. Nevertheless I recognized 
that for the rest of my natural life I should be among but not of my 
fellows; and I envied very bitterly indeed the laughing coolies on 
the Mall below. I lunched at the Club, and at four o’clock wandered 
aimlessly down the Mall in the vague hope of meeting Kitty. Close to 
the Band-stand the black and white liveries joined me; and I heard Mrs. 
Wessington’s old appeal at my side. I had been expecting this ever since 
I came out; and was only surprised at her delay. The phantom ‘rickshaw 
and I went side by side along the Chota Simla road in silence. Close to 
the bazar, Kitty and a man on horseback overtook and passed us. For any 
sign she gave I might have been a dog in the road. She did not even pay 
me the compliment of quickening her pace; though the rainy afternoon had 
served for an excuse. 

So Kitty and her companion, and I and my ghostly Light-o’-Love, crept 
round Jakko in couples. The road was streaming with water; the pines 



dripped like roof-pipes on the rocks below, and the air was full of 
fine, driving rain. Two or three times I found myself saying to myself 
almost aloud: “I’m Jack Pansay on leave at Simla— at Simla ! Everyday, 
ordinary Simla. I mustn’t forget that—I mustn’t forget that.” Then I 
would try to recollect some of the gossip I had heard at the Club: the 
prices of So-and-So’s horses—anything, in fact, that related to 
the workaday Anglo-Indian world I knew so well. I even repeated the 
multiplication-table rapidly to myself, to make quite sure that I was 
not taking leave of my senses. It gave me much comfort; and must have 
prevented my hearing Mrs. Wessington for a time. 

Once more I wearily climbed the Convent slope and entered the level 
road. Here Kitty and the man started off at a canter, and I was left 
alone with Mrs. Wessington. “Agnes,” said I, “will you put back your 
hood and tell me what it all means?” The hood dropped noiselessly, and 
I was face to face with my dead and buried mistress. She was wearing 
the dress in which I had last seen her alive; carried the same tiny 
handkerchief in her right hand; and the same cardcase in her left. (A 
woman eight months dead with a cardcase!) I had to pin myself down to 
the multiplication-table, and to set both hands on the stone parapet of 
the road, to assure myself that that at least was real. 

“Agnes,” I repeated, “for pity’s sake tell me what it all means.” Mrs. 
Wessington leaned forward, with that odd, quick turn of the head I used 
to know so well, and spoke. 

If my story had not already so madly overleaped the bounds of all human 
belief I should apologize to you now. As I know that no one—no, not 
even Kitty, for whom it is written as some sort of justification of 
my conduct—will believe me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington spoke and 
I walked with her from the Sanjowlie road to the turning below the 
Commander-in-Chief’s house as I might walk by the side of any living 
woman’s ‘rickshaw, deep in conversation. The second and most tormenting 
of my moods of sickness had suddenly laid hold upon me, and like the 
Prince in Tennyson’s poem, “I seemed to move amid a world of ghosts.” 

There had been a garden-party at the Commander-in-Chief’s, and we two 
joined the crowd of homeward-bound folk. As I saw them then it seemed 
that _they_ were the shadows—impalpable, fantastic shadows—that 
divided for Mrs. Wessington’s ‘rickshaw to pass through. What we said 
during the course of that weird interview I cannot—indeed, I dare 
not—tell. Heatherlegh’s comment would have been a short laugh and a 
remark that I had been “mashing a brain-eye-and-stomach chimera.” It was 
a ghastly and yet in some indefinable way a marvelously dear experience. 
Could it be possible, I wondered, that I was in this life to woo a 
second time the woman I had killed by my own neglect and cruelty? 

I met Kitty on the homeward road—a shadow among shadows. 

If I were to describe all the incidents of the next fortnight in their 



order, my story would never come to an end; and your patience would be 
exhausted. Morning after morning and evening after evening the ghostly 
‘rickshaw and I used to wander through Simla together. Wherever I went 
there the four black and white liveries followed me and bore me company 
to and from my hotel. At the Theatre I found them amid the crowd or 
yelling Jhampanies_; outside the Club veranda, after a long evening of 
whist; at the Birthday Ball, waiting patiently for my reappearance; and 
in broad daylight when I went calling. Save that it cast no shadow, the 
‘rickshaw was in every respect as real to look upon as one of wood and 
iron. More than once, indeed, I have had to check myself from warning 
some hard-riding friend against cantering over it. More than once I have 
walked down the Mall deep in conversation with Mrs. Wessington to the 
unspeakable amazement of the passers-by. 

Before I had been out and about a week I learned that the “fit” theory 
had been discarded in favor of insanity. However, I made no change in my 
mode of life. I called, rode, and dined out as freely as ever. I had 
a passion for the society of my kind which I had never felt before; I 
hungered to be among the realities of life; and at the same time I 
felt vaguely unhappy when I had been separated too long from my ghostly 
companion. It would be almost impossible to describe my varying moods 
from the 15 th of May up to to-day. 

The presence of the ‘rickshaw filled me by turns with horror, blind 
fear, a dim sort of pleasure, and utter despair. I dared not leave 
Simla; and I knew that my stay there was killing me. I knew, moreover, 
that it was my destiny to die slowly and a little every day. My only 
anxiety was to get the penance over as quietly as might be. Alternately 
I hungered for a sight of Kitty and watched her outrageous flirtations 
with my successor—to speak more accurately, my successors—with amused 
interest. She was as much out of my life as I was out of hers. By day I 
wandered with Mrs. Wessington almost content. By night I implored Heaven 
to let me return to the world as I used to know it. Above all these 
varying moods lay the sensation of dull, numbing wonder that the Seen 
and the Unseen should mingle so strangely on this earth to hound one 
poor soul to its grave. 

August 27.—Heatherlegh has been indefatigable in his attendance on 
me; and only yesterday told me that I ought to send in an application 
for sick leave. An application to escape the company of a phantom! A 
request that the Government would graciously permit me to get rid of 
five ghosts and an airy ‘rickshaw by going to England. Heatherlegh’s 
proposition moved me to almost hysterical laughter. I told him that I 
should await the end quietly at Simla; and I am sure that the end is not 
far off. Believe me that I dread its advent more than any word can say; 
and I torture myself nightly with a thousand speculations as to the 
manner of my death. 



Shall I die in my bed decently and as an English gentleman should die; 
or, in one last walk on the Mall, will my soul be wrenched from me to 
take its place forever and ever by the side of that ghastly phantasm? 

Shall I return to my old lost allegiance in the next world, or shall 
I meet Agnes loathing her and bound to her side through all eternity? 

Shall we two hover over the scene of our lives till the end of Time? 

As the day of my death draws nearer, the intense horror that all living 
flesh feels toward escaped spirits from beyond the grave grows more and 
more powerful. It is an awful thing to go down quick among the dead with 
scarcely one-half of your life completed. It is a thousand times more 
awful to wait as I do in your midst, for I know not what unimaginable 
terror. Pity me, at least on the score of my “delusion,” for I know you 
will never believe what I have written here. Yet as surely as ever a man 
was done to death by the Powers of Darkness I am that man. 

Injustice, too, pity her. For as surely as ever woman was killed by 
man, I killed Mrs. Wessington. And the last portion of my punishment is 
ever now upon me. 
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